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Why. deprive your plant of the 
exclusive features 3-star belting 
embodies, features that are not 
just something to talk about, 
but are inherent characteristics 
of service purposely built in. A 
3-star belt gives you unusually 
high tensile strength, positive pulley 
grip, and minimum stretch—all results 
of Charlotte complete control over every 
process in the manufacture from the raw 
‘hide to the finished belt. 
3-star leather belting is specifr- 
- cally made to meet the peculiar 
requirements of the textile in- 
dustry. 


LEATHER BELTING. ce. 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Subscription $1. whe, nh’? a 
advance, Entered as selond-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postffioce, Charlotte, N. C., under Act of Congress, Mare 
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HOME MAKERS are more color ‘conscious today than 
ever before. Give them distinctive, harmonizing 
colors in yarn dyed fabrics and these fabrics will sell 

themselves. But to keep them sold your colors should 
have good light fastness. 

Without extra charge we can help you in selecting 
the best colors for the purpose, if you so desire. Our 
36 years of experience in fast color yarn dyeing should 
prove of value to you. | 

Franklin Process is “conveniently yours” from 4 
widely separated plants with a total capacity of over 
800,000 Ibs. a week; also “uniformly yours’, since all 


plants use identical formulas for standard shades and 
the same type of dyeing equipment. 


Make Franklin Process Colors YOUR Master 


Salesman. 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 
40 Worth Street 
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3 THE SERVICE THAT 
BUILT OUR BUSINESS 
CAN HELP YOURS 


fabries c: 
Can BOW be desized and dyed continuously 
on the practical help we have been Jigs. The size is uniformly removed i : aed 
able to give our customers, right ends at 180°F | . 1oved in only three to four 
in their own plants, in adapting. +» When RuozyMeE DX is used 
Rohm & Haas products to their eee te peariases 
needs. Dt emperatures are practical with RuozyMe DX i | 
Our representatives are men with TYME IJA In Many 
technical training and practical 
experience in the use of industrial 
chemicals. Call in a member of 


our texte chemicals department Ruozyme DX, you will find, is ideal f 
when you nee¢ assistance In ChOOS- ime 1 
| r saving time in kier, 


other types f 71 
ypes of desizing 
g processes with faster s 
ter starch removal 


pad desizing, by working at the high ten 
Fine Chemicals For tures possible with this unusual textile enz : puis 
e ayer yme. 


Fine Quality Textiles 


Represented in South Amer Ruozyae is a trade-mark R 
ica rk Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
by Cia, Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carios Pellegrini 331 

, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American cities 


» 
This new high-temperature desizing process 
is saving me time and money 
te, 
( 
ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 4 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA 
| 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industrie astic ynthe se | 


HE efficiency of textile machine lubrication 
has a direct bearing on yardage produced and 
on costs for maintenance and power. That’s why 
* a majority of leading mills keep a Gulf Lubrica- 
‘tion Engineer “in the picture’ and follow his 
- helpful advice on their lubrication problems. 
- _ Gulf Lubrication Engineers recommend the 
¢ proper application of the right oils and greases 


for every moving part—then co-operate closely 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 
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Proper lubrication smooths 
f the way to greater yardage, 
7 lower maintenance costs - 


Planned maintenance and care- 
ful attention to lubrication 
have paid big dividends to this 
mill over a period of many 
years. The Gulf Lubrication 
Engineer in the picture (left) is 
checking loom lubrication. 


it pays to have a Gulf Lubrication Engineer “in the picture” 


with mill operating and maintenance men to keep 


lubrication on a sound scientific basis the year 


round. Result: less machine down time, greater 


yardage, and lower power and maintenance costs. 


Make sure you are getting the advantages of all 
recent developments in lubricants and applica- 
tion methods, Write, wire, or phone your nearest 
Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Lubrication En- 


gineer to call. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: * 


Boston - New York + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
New Orleans - Houston Louisville Toledo 
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bg CAN GIVE cotton, viscose, acetate and rayon, as well as all other fibres 
and fabrics, effective and durable water repellency by a simple treatment At 
on jig, pad or quetsch with | 


REPEL-O-TEX D3 and D4 


These two materials are used in combination. A full dip with good impreg- 


<i nation on properly prepared cloth is the only treatment required. The finish | 
: is effective, durable and both stain and perspiration resistant as well. el x 

‘e THE ONYXSANS No After Treatment — Goods treated with the recommended formula for 

Z Repel-O-Tex D3 and D4 require no baking or after treatment subsequent to 

Cation-active softening agents 

7 for imparting lasting softness, - jigging, padding or quetsching. They are handled in the normal manner. 

é smoothness and drape to fabrics : a : 

a impossible to improve by. other Lasting Effects — Suitably prepared cloth, treated in accordance with direc- 

fe methods. Onyxsan finishes. im- tions, will have water repellent properties with a spray rating of 100. After 

three dry cleanings (U. S. Army Specifications) or three washings (at 100°F. 

ficial oiling of the yarn, but by 

7 prepatiies produced IN the yan with 0.1% soap and 0.05% soda ash) the rating will be 70 or better. 

itself. 


Write for the complete story on REPEL-O-TEX D3 and D4 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO @ PROVIDENCE @ CHARLOTTE @ ATLANTA 
In Canada: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO,, LTD. — MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
For Export: ONYX INTERNATIONAL, JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING AND FINISHING i 
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Gide Pests to Jncreased Podudion 


Good Loom Fixing 


and Proper Settings 


Cost of Repairs 
Loom Stops 


Increase Production 


Will 


Methods of fixing looms in the past have been as 
numerous as changes in our New England weather. 
Styles of loom fixing varied with the locality, the mill 
or even between sections in the mill where the 
individual loom fixer had his own personal settings for the looms 
in his charge. The rule of thumb was standard. 


Peak production from X Series High Speed Looms calls for 
accurate and uniform setting of the several mechanisms to 
Established Standards. We told you last month this calls for the 
selection of a 

Supervisor of Loom Fixing 


He should have the necessary ability, training and experience. He 
should be given full responsibility for maintaining standards. He 
should have time to check the work asit is being done, to see that 
various units are being correctly set-—and are kept correctly set. 
Where there is more than one shift he should coordinate the 
work of the fixers. 


To assist him he ‘should have a book of Standard Draper Settings 
—and see that each of his fixers has one and uses it. He should 
use Draper Loom Gauges. We sell them at a nominal charge. 


He, and at least a selected number of his better fixers, should 
work with Draper Erectors when new looms are installed. These 
erectors are specialists on Draper Looms—have had years of 
weave room experience—and are ready to cooperate in every way 
Third in a Series possible. | | 


Of What Well-Managed Mills 
Are Doing to Get the Bat DRAPER CORPORATION 
HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 
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WITH POSITIVE CIRCULATION 


Temperature and humidity control is 
dependent upon effective distribution of properly 
conditioned air. With “Positive Circulation” the 
Bahnson Humiduct provides directional flow of 
conditioned air to obtain even distribution and a 
uniform room condition at working levels. The 
Humiduct is combined with refrigeration, air filters, 
and heating for a complete air conditioning system 


that is flexible, economical, and dependable. 


AlR XG € 
THE BAHNSON CO. ~—— WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


DREwRY ST. $3 WORTH ST. 703 EMBREE CRESCENT 976 W. 6TH ST. W. J. WESTAWAY Co., 
ATLANTA, GA. New Yor«k City WESTFIELD, N. d. Los ANGELES, CAL. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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One of a Series of Adventures of the Armour Soap Sleuth 


The mill manager was very unhappy. “Some- 
one’s been pulling the wool over my eyes!” 


‘he cried. “All the time ve been hearing about | 


Mary’s little lamb having fleece as white as snow 
— I never knew that sheep could be so dirty!” 


He looked sadly at the wool around him. “This “I know,” said the Armour Soap Sleuth. “And r 
wool-scouring operation of ours is supposed to with the right type of soap your raw wool scour- 7 
clean up the fibres, leave our wool soft and re- ing will do just that. To do this job right, you 4 
silient for the blending and carding.” need a low-titer soap like Armour’s Texscour.” ; 


“You see, Texscour, a red oil base soap in flake 
form. has a low titer of 8-12°C. Texscour gives 


quick, lasting suds—and lots of them! Texscour INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION y. 
cuts grease, knocks out all soil and foreign r 
material quickly, rinses out at once in warm 4 
water. You get a better, cleaner scour .. . and Armour ‘ 


delicate wool fibres stay soft and resilient! In- 
cidentally, Texscour is only one of the soaps d (o 

Armour makes for the textile industry. Give an mpany 
me a ring if you need any help.” With that 


the Sleath grabbed his trusty glass and was 1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
off to solve AR textile problem. 
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for winding 
cotton andother 
staple yarns | 


AT LESS COST 


THE Foster Monet 102 is a thoroughly modern 
winding machine, easily operated and inexpen- 
sively maintained. Simple in design and dur- 
able, it does not require a specially trained and 
highly paid mechanic as do some other winders. 
It can be kept at high efficiency with minimum 
loss of productive time. 

One mill installed 26 Model 102 machines 
over a period of 7 years and the total repair 
cost during that period was $3.50 per 100 spin- 
dle machine. 

As to operating efficiency, it has been esti- 
mated that the average installation of Foster 


1— Knitting Cone. 2— 6” perforated tube dyeing package. 


3— Warping Cone. 4— Spring Tube Dyeing Package. 


Model 102 winders, when replacing older 
models, will pay for itself within 3 years. 
The Model 102 is a flexible machine capable 
of quick change’ to meet any and all winding 
requirements. It winds any type or count staple 
yarn and, with the aid of simple and inexpen- 
sive adjustments, can be made to wind knitting 
cones, warping cones, parallel tubes, dye pack- 
ages, or short traverse cheeses, of any desired 
taper and any angle of wind from 9° to 18°. It 
winds dyed yarn, even when damp, without 
guide jumping, and can be equipped with an 
emulsion attachment for conditioning yarn. 


This is the story of Foster Model 102. These 
are facts. It does more at less cost. 


Send for Bulletin A-95 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Canadian 
Representative: Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower 
Bldg., 660 Ste. Catherine St., West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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“Diagen” Red AFR—a new stabilized azoic color—is suitable 
for printing both cotton and rayon. It has very good fastness to 
washing, dry cleaning, pressing, and crocking. It is easy to apply 
and develops with great facility. Especially recommended for 
use whenever brightness and fastness to washing are of major 
importance. 

Our representatives will be glad to provide you with more 
information on this new product. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Here is a modern unit, which replaces the 
laborious intermittent method of centrifugal 
_ extracting. This more recent and highly efficient 
method not only assures you higher produc- 
tion, but actually improves the quality of the 
stock being processed. 


Here are the highlights of its operation. An 
automatic feed delivers a uniform amount of 
wet stock to the squeeze rolls. A vibrating 
plate, arranged between the self-feed and the 
squeeze rolls, feeds the layer of wet stock 


into the nip of the rolls in such @ manner as_.. 


to prevent droppage of wet stock or bunching 
of the material as it goes through the rolls. 


There is better opening of matted stock... wet 
spots in dried stock are eliminated . . . produc- 
tion is constant and very high... time losses 
are virtually eliminated ... power and labor 
requirements are kept to a minimum. 


This equipment is actually in a class by itself, 
The initial cost is not low. However, when you 
consider that with it you can combine increased 
production with improved quality—it is obvi- 
ous that the Proctor Continuous Extracting Unit 
will pay for itself many times over. Even with 


_ somewhat higher initial costs, viewed over the 


long run, Proctor equipment is actually the 
least expensive. 


Proclor ¥ Schwarly, Ince. Philadelphia 20, Fa. 
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The most accurate method of 


setting and maintaining 
correct belt tension 


More and more engineers — planning ahead for 

greater and more efficient production—are stand- 

ardizing on our modern production drives. 


In addition to assuring proper tension under 


Manufacturers 


all conditions—these short-center, pivoted motor 


base, flat belt drives provide maximum produc- 
tion and ease of maintenance, and conserve both 
space and power. 

Our engineers have had long experience in 
modernizing textile drives, and can be of real 
assistance to you. Let us send one to you for 


consultation. 


SOUTHERN BELTING 
COMPANY 


ATLANTA Distributors 
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To anyone who might have the oppor- 
tunity to visit all the cotton mills in the 
United States, the scene above would 
become familiar because of its almost 
constant repetition. This operator is 
tending a Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spooler . . . filling empty bobbin pockets, 
taking off full cheeses, and putting on 
starters. All the other spooling functions 


delivering the empty bobbins to a sort- 
ing table . . . all these functions are 
performed automatically by the ma- 
chine. The result is exceptionally 
uniform quality of spooling at low 
spooling cost. Every mill that has 
put in Barber-Colman Spoolers and 
Warpers has bought them because they 
would return the entire investment in 


BARBER-COLMAN SPOOLING AND WARPING IS ACCEPTED 
PRACTICE IN PRACTICALLY ALL AMERICAN COTTON MILLS 


. finding the ends, tying in new bob- a relatively short time, and after that 
bins with weaver’s knots, clearing out would produce a substantial reduction F 
imperfections in the yarn, starting the in costs, and improvement in quality, : 
cheese on the winding drum, measuring for many years of practically trouble- 2 
the cheese to gage its fullness, and even free operation. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. A. 7 MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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What Investment Promises More? 


The uniformity and strength of yarns—to a large guaranteed uniform because it is made by our 
extent — determine operating efficiencies: in the exclusive patented precision process. be 
spinning and weaving rooms. 

| Where else would this relatively small investment 


Proper carding is the first step toward strong, even have sock 


yarns. Expertly applied and operated, Tufferized 
Card Clothing should materially improve the quality 


of your carding and increase the yield. It is Use TUFFERIZED Card Clothing 


The new Tufer Tension Regulator and Motor Drive 


HOWARD BROS. 


MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., Austin, Tex. 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Toronto 2 
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RESIN FOR WOOL SHRINKAGE CONTROL 


E MILLS 


FIRST TO THE CONSUMER 


FIRST 


ANASET Resin is now first to bring to _ sale. All such merchandise is identified by the 
the consumer wool merchandise thathas LANASET tag—the assurance of hand wash- 
been made amazingly washable as confirmed able woolens. Write for our Textile Finishing 


by tests of independent textile laboratories. Bulletin. 112. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
DONMOOR-DONBROOK 
DORIAN-MACKSOUD CORP. TEXTILE RESIN DEPARTMENT 


KORDAY SPORTSWEAR, INC. | BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


LE ROY SHIRE New Yerk - Boston +  Philadelphic 
McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR CO. Charlotte Chicago 


—these quality houses now offer LANASET LANASET®* Kesin «© SHEERSET* Resin 
Resin-treated wool merchandise for immediate AEROTEXt Softener H + Resin 


*Rez. Pat. Of. t Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company 
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You Vame $25,00 


SEE CONTEST RULES BELOW 


To the Readers of TExTILE BULLETIN: 


Beginning with an early issue, this page will appear as 
a regular feature in TExTILE BULLETIN. We believe that 
it will be useful to you as a clearing house for information, 
and as a place where you can air your views, if you havea 
mind to, on any matter, controversial or commonplace. 
Incidentally, it will help us by providing a space where we 
can publish the numerous letters, some complimentary, 
some that lay us low (and you can be sure that all of them 
will be printed) which come in from our readers. 


We expect to break this feature down into general sec- 
tions, among them: 


| A “Question and Answer” section in which we will pub- 
lish questions from the readers in one issue and publish 
answers by other readers in a later issue. A lot of the 
questions will probably be technical, but if there’s some 
non-technical or controversial matter on which you want 


to get the opinion of other readers, send it along. 


{ A “Letters to the Editors” section which, frankly speak- 
ing, will serve as a “catch-all,” and in which we'll publish 
the nice and not so nice correspondence which comes in 


daily. 


Material from readers used in this feature will be edited 
properly before publication. You can either send in ques- 
tions, or send in answers to questions as they appear in 


Field Editor, Textile Bulletin 
P.O. Box 1225 @ Charlotte 1, N. C. 


the magazine. Names of contributors will never be used 
unless we are specifically authorized to do so. Instead, 
we'll usually designate conributors by number for ease of 
reference. 


The $25 contest mentioned above is our idea of a good 
way to introduce the feature to you. If you care to enter 


the contest, just follow the simple rules outlined below. 


Incidentally, if you have any suggestions, constructive 
or destructive, about how this feature should be run, we 


would appreciate very much your sending them in. 


Cordially yours, 


Tue EpItors. 


My suggested title for your feature is 


CONTEST RULES 


For the best title submitted for this feature Textile Bulle- 
tin will award $25. 


The. contest winner will be announced in the Noy. 15 
issue of the Bulletin. 


Titles submitted should be short, preferably less than six 
words. 


Contestants may send in as many entries as desired. 


In the event more than one person submits the prize 
winning title, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


Entries must be posted not later than midnight, Noy. 10, 
1946, 


Entries should be addressed to Field Editor, Textile Bulle- 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


The blank below may be utilized if desired. 


Name | Please Print) 


Mill or Place of Employment 


Position 
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*Just a shade too dark slows 
down your workers. 


May be hampering pre duction in your plant ! 


Just right means faster, 


better work. 


Eliminate lighting handicaps with 
Wheeler Skilled Lighting 


THE LIGHTING in your plant may look all right at a glance, yet be just 


a shade too dull or too bright in some places. Watch out! 

That may mean that some workmen need two-looks-to-make-sure — and 
waste time. Or that they take chances on one look — and rejects. In either 
) case production is hampered and costs go up! 

Better work and reduced costs are practically automatic when you install 
evenly distributed shadow-free light, with efficient Wheeler Reflectors. Prod- 
uct of 64 years of specialized lighting experience, they are engineered to get 
maximum illumination from standard lamps; to stand up longer; to require 
less maintenance, for they are made of heavy-duty materials and high-grade 
vitreous enamel only. 

Learn how Wheeler Reflectors and skilled lighting can bring you efficient 
lighting and cut your costs. Send for catalogs showing complete line of 
incandescent and fluorescent lighting fixtures. Wheeler Reflector Company, 
275 Congress Street, Boston 10, Mass. Also New York, and principal cities. 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


£ 
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SKI“LEEO LIGHTING ) 


All-Steel Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or two 
100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Mounts 
from chain or conduit, individually or in 
continuous runs, 


RLM Solid Neck Incandescent Reflector 


Maximum lighting effici- 
ency for either indoor or 
outdoor use, Expertly 
designed, ruggedly built. 
75 to 1500 
watts, 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1881 
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In the first section of the Butterworth Vat Dyeing Range, goods 
enter a 3-roll padder in which the color is applied in pigment 
form, followed by drying on a special type air-dryer and: folding 
onto a hand truck from a 3-roll folder. 


Hi, 


The Steamer used in the Butterworth Vat Dyeing Range is one of the most efficient 
textile finishing machines.ever produced. By liberating “‘live” steam in an aix tight 
chamber, this machine assures penetration of the dye into the heart of the fabric, 
and more thorough color fixation than ever before possible. Cloth enters at top for 
straight steam processes. Cloth enters at bottom through a liquid seal for steam and 
liquid booster processes. Choice of cloth entrance depends upon process used to 
obtain desired effects. 


| — 4: 
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In the second section of the Butterworth Vat Dyeing Range, goods are impregnated 
with chemicals on a 3-roll padder and then enter a steamer. (Note choice of 
cloth entrance—at top for straight steam processes or at bottom through a liquid seal 
for steam and liquid booster processes.) After steaming, goods pass through a water 


seal and squeeze rolls, and are washed in a 6-box washer, followed by folding 
onto hand truck. | 


FAST SHADES 

WITH NEW 
VAT DYEING RANGE 


| Follow one yard of goods through the Butterworth Vat | 
| Dyeing Range . . . then compare the results with slow, ee i. 
One-step-at-d-time vat dyeing methods. 


| | You will discover that the new vat-steam method of con- 
tinuous dyeing produces fast shades at speeds ranging up to 
| 120 yards per minute. You will see uniform color application 
| in the pigment padder. You will see savings up to 25 per : 
} cent in dyestuff costs. | : 


You will marvel at the thorough color fixation achieved 
with the Butterworth Steamer, the gentle, thorough efh- 
ciency of the Butterworth Compartment Washer. 


tion of the Butterworth Vat Dyeing Range. Write us. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY COMPANY DIVISION, Providence, R. I. . 1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. . W. J. 
Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. - ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, Buenos Aires .« BOLIVIA: Schneiter & 
Cia., Ltda.. La Paz « CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Casilla 2864, Santiago . COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 
139, Medellin « ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, S. A., Quito « MEXICO: I. Slobotzky, Avenida Uruguay 55, Mexico, D. F, 
PERU: Custer & Thommen, Casilla 733, Lima -« URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda.. Calle Paysandu 1022, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Apartado Postal 1291, Caracas. ‘ 


Find out today about the economies and increased produc- 
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LOT NO. 21,630, $33 
MAROON CREPE 
TWISTED 


LOAD 
STRETCH Gras | 
19 % 269 
294 
12% 312 
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Actual Stretch : 


Model IP-4 Incline-plane Tester Model IP-2 Incline-p'ave light 
for tire cords and other require- crepeage and tensile tester. Tests 
ments up to 50 pounds tensile. from single hair to 2,000 grams. 


a he many diverse models of *Scott Test- 
ers provide for practically every needed 
physical test of textiles: tensile, hystere- 
sis, twist, burst, crepeage. etc. Suitable equipment 
is available for the finest filaments; for rubber 
thread: for single end, skein, cloth, webbing, 
cords; from 0 to 1 ton tensile. Results are re- 
corded in picturized form on handy reference 


charts. 


Request Literature 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


115 BLACKSTONE ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SOUTHERN | 304 FOREST AVENUE 
REPRESENTATIVE AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


* Registered Trademark 
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ARE YOU EQUIPPED 
FOR 


Now that synthetics are becoming increas- 
ingly available, it’s time to check up on your 
facilities for handling them. 

For improved blend identification, you'll find 


the equipment manufactured and sold by | ee 
Frank F. Fuller offers the lowest-cost, most up- Re 
to-date and most versatile method of applying ol sa 
fugitive tints. This is proved by the already gand 
widespread use of Fuller installations by fore- cdo. 


most textile manufacturers throughout New 
England and the South. 

In your own production, Fuller equipment 
will bring many new, important advantages to 
the processing of synthetic fibres. Write for 
complete information. 


FRANK F. FULLER 


Textile Spraying Equipment 


831 Bailey Avenue, Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 
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iANDOZ PRESENTS 


~ 


Reds of ruby and garnet... blues 

of canyprhire and turquoise... emerald 

Band jade and topaz —these are the 

cdlors of the East that inspire the de- 
signs of priceless Oriental rugs. 

All these fabulous colors. ..in the 
every designs of rare Orientals, Early 
‘gAmerican and Modern... are now 
g>rought, by Lees, to those men and 
#vomen who find a fascinating hobby 

in creating hooked rugs, 

Sandoz congratulates James Lees 

& Sons Company, spinners of Minerva 
and Columbia Rug and Hand-Knitting 


ANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC 


yarns. And it is a compliment to . 


Sandoz to have such a leader as Lees 
turn to Sandoz for colors that enrich 
these yarns. 
From Sandoz laboratories come 
dyes and chemicals that can be count- 
ed on for technical perfection and 
efficiency in handling. For example, 
the new Metomega Chrome Green 
BLL and Metomega Chrome Grey 2GL 
have extreme fastness to both mill 
and wearing conditions. They are 
ideally adapted to the simple and time- 
saving Metachrome method and are es- 


BY LEES 


pecially suited, because of their level- 
dyeing characteristics, for all wools. 

For acid, chrome or direct ayes. ,. 
or auxiliary. chemicals... for both nat- 
ural and synthetic fibres... be guided 
by the successful “color achievements” 
you have been seeing in these Sandoz 
advertisements. | 

Sandoz application laboratories are 
located in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Charlotte, Toronto, 
where stocks in wide range are carried, 
Other branches are in Chicago, 
Paterson and Providence. 
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Maximum production of quality merchandise often can be upset 


by inefficiency of air compressors, vacuum pumps, humidifier 
pumps, etc. Ineffective maintenance may be responsible. Behind- 
the-scenes lubrication plays an important role. 

Years of satisfactory performance in the safe, sure lubrication 
of air compressors and pumps has made a name for Sinclair 
RUBILENE OILS. 

RUBILENE OILS resist oxidation, gumming and carbon deposits 
which can cause trouble in your auxiliary equipment. Let us 


discuss with you our lubrication with RUBILENE OILS—for this 


important equipment. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RUBILENE 
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By DAVID CLARK 


Shown at left is Walter Regnery 
with his spindle adapter. 


T wasn't so long ago that the management of Joanna 

Textile Mills Co. was considering the transfer of its 
operations from Goldville, S$. C., to Chicago, Ill., a move 
which would have placed the company near its afhliate, the 
Western Shade Cloth Co. When the possibility of this 
lock, stock and barrel move was made public the State of 
South Carolina, not wanting to lose an important member 
of its industrial family, got busy and convinced Joanna 


officials that they should stay put. This decision was a good 


thing for the South, and a good thing for its textile indus- 
try, for Joanna Textile Mills Co. today is one of the indus- 
try’s outstanding and most progressive producers. Current 
projects at Goldville include a large addition to the manu- 
facturing plant, a number of new and handsome houses in 
the mill village, an apartment building for employees, and 
the development of a remarkable spinning frame improve- 
ment. 

When the writer was at Raleigh, N. C., recently, Edward 
S. Reid of Sonoco Products Co. came into the office of Dean 
Malcolm E. Campbell of the North Carolina State College 
school of textiles with an aluminum gadget, which he called 
a “spindle adapter,’ and a long, straight-sided paper tube 
made by the firm.. I could see that Ed was very enthusiastic 
about the aluminum gadget, and listened while he explained 
that he had been working on something similar until he 
found that Walter Regnery, assistant general manager. of 
Joanna Textile Mills Co., already had developed an adapter 


Joanna Textile Mills Co. 
Story Progress 


ident and general manager and a friend of long standing. 


In addition, I knew that Joanna was engaged in an exten- 
sive expansion program which merited inspection. 

The writer always connects the cornmunity of Goldville 
with an incident which took place there in 1901. A farmer 
named Blalock had established a small yarn mill which he 
called Banna Mfg. Co. My brother, W. A. Graham Clark, 
who for many years has been a textile expert for the United 
States Tariff Commission but at that time was learning the 


cotton mill business, was helping erect the Banna machinery, 


One morning when Graham Clark was on his back fix- 
ing parts on a spinning frame, with only his legs sticking 
out, a second hand who had become angry about something 
took advantage of Graham's position and jumped on him. 
My brother restrained himself while in the mill, but during 
the lunch hour hunted for the man, found him at a store 
and gave him a rather severe beating. Although Banna 
Mfg. Co. had nothing to do with this private fight, Graham 
Clark was fired promptly. I have always remembered that 
incident at Goldville. Of course, Mr. Blalock and Banna 


Mfg. Co. have long since passed out of the picture, and it 


and was having it machined by Transportation Equipment 


Co. of Chicago, III. 

When I heard Ed Reid tell Sandy Campbell that by using 
the adapter and the straight-sided paper tube 42 per cent 
more yarn could be put on a bobbin between doffs. I de- 
cided that I should go to Goldville and secure more in- 
formation about. the development. It also had been some 
time since I had been to that community, and I knew that 
I would enjoy visiting W. A. Moorhead, Joanna’s vice-pres- 
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is unnecessary to say that no one now at Goldville had any- 
thing to do with the affair. 

When I telephoned W. A. Moorhead that I wanted to 
visit Joanna along with Associate Editor James T. McAden, 
he asked us to arrive in time for lunch. We reached the 
mill at 1 p. m. and found that Mr. Moorhead, along with 
Walter Regnery and the cotton buyer, A. D. Barron, had 
already gone to the Moorhead residence. Mrs. Moorhead 
was away, but we nevertheless enjoyed an excellent meal, 
during which I did a little checking up on both Mr. Moor- 
head and Mr. Regnery. 

_ W. A. Moorhead was born in the country near Union, 
S. C., and attended a business college at Atlanta, Ga., where 
he learned bookkeeping and typing. When he completed 
his studies there he was offered a job in an Atlanta bank, 
and worked there for one week. Wishing to live in South 
Carolina, he went to Columbia and by accident met one of 
the bankers who were handling the Banna Mfg. Co. 
finances, then in pretty bad shape. Young Moorhead was 
sent to Goldville as an office clerk, and when reporting for 
work found that George M. Wright was the manager. 
George Wright also was just starting his career in the tex- 
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tile industry. (About two weeks ago George Wright re- 
signed as president of Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, 
S. C., and retired from cotton manufacturing after a long 
career, during which he was always regarded as one of the 
industry's leaders. ) 

What once was Banna Mfg. Co. with 5,000 spindles now 
is Joanna Textile Mills with 103,176 spindles and 2,892 
looms. In 1928 Western Shade Cloth Co., owned prin- 
cipally by W. H. Regnery and members of his family, and 
the Hartsorn Co., another producer of shade cloth, pur- 
chased the mill at Goldville. In 1937 Western Shade Cloth 
purchased the Hartsorn stock. 

At the beginning of World War II, young Walter 
Regnery was engaged in mining operations in the North- 
west, but finding it impossible to carry on, decided to spend 
a short time at the Goldville plant. He knew nothing about 
cotton manufacturing, but liked the business and soon for- 
got about his mining career. He is now building a very 
handsome home at Newberry, S. C., and he and his wife 
are very popular with people of the Newberry-Goldville- 
Clinton section. 

When Walter Regnery came to Joanna about four years 
ago Mr. Moorhead assigned him to making studies of 
methods of reducing cotton waste. His ability on this pro- 
ject soon became evident, because savings resulting from 
his studies not only were practicable but made possible a 
substantial dividend to the stockholders. About two years 
ago he turned his attention to getting more yarn upon warp 
bobbins, and thereby reduce doffing and spooler costs. He 
realized that to put more yarn on a bobbin it would be 
necessary to drop the rail and use a longer bobbin. 

Going on this assumption, Walter Regnery conceived the 
idea of building up the spindle enough to receive a long, 
straight-sided paper tube by fitting an aluminum shield over 
the spindle blade. He found that the idea worked. By using 
the Joanna adapter, as the invention has been named, it 
was found that the conventional type spindle can be utilized 
in changing over to the larger package. The aluminum 
adapter, as shown in the accompanying pictures, fits over 
the steel spindle and over this is fitted the treated paper 
tube. The adapter costs from $1.25 to $1.50, whereas a 
new spindle for use with the larger bobbin would cost 
about $3.50. 

Use of the larger bobbin increases the amount of yarn 
that can be wound on one bobbin up to 42 per cent. In 


other words, the new and large bobbin will handle about 
5,900 yards of 30s yarn as compared to about 4,028 yards 
for the smaller wooden bobbin. The new bobbin is 9 by 
7/8 compared with 6 7/8 by 7/8 for the conventional type. 
The new bobbins are doffed every ten hours as against seven 
hours and 20 minutes on the older type. 

In many mills the bobbin holders on Barber-Colman 
spoolers have to be changed to take the longer bobbin, but 
I understand that in the future all Barber-Colman spoolers 
will have holders sufficiently large. 


Walter Regnery claims that the saving in doffing and. 


spooling will pay 30 per cent on the investment required to 
purchase the adapters and lower the spindle rails, not tak- 
ing into consideration the saving in waste upon the spoolers. 
He also says that with straight-side paper tubes over 
adapters there is a reduction of 50 per cent in ends down 
per hour. 

We went up to the main spinning room to see these 
adapters in operation on spinning frames (31/5-inch gauge, 
1 7/8-inch. rings). We found that Superintendent Joe .L 
Delaney and Spinner W. K. Wait were very enthusiastic. 
There were three other types of spindles and bobbins. op- 
erating near the frames equipped with adapters and straight- 


side paper tubes. The thing which impressed us most was 


that whereas the tops of the bobbins on the conventionally 
set up frames were irregular, some being half an inch higher 
than others, the tops of the bobbins on frames equipped 
with adapters made a straight line and very few, if any, 
were as much as an eighth of an inch higher or lower than 
the others. 

Walter Regnery claims that his adapter has the right 


principle, in that the bobbins are driven from the top in- 


stead of from the acorn (or bottom) of the spindle. He 
says that it is much easier to plumb spindles equipped with 
adapters. Adapters can be put on any spindle blade if bored 
for them, but Walter advises having the top of blades cut 
off before the adapters are fitted. 

Use of the spindle adapter is an obvious advantage to 
any yarn manufacturing plant, but as pointed out to us, it 
will be of great value to sales yarn mills which do their 
winding on conventional Foster or Universal units. 

While in the spinning room we were interested in the 
new system of air conditioning and control installed recent- 
ly by the Bahnson Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C. The Bahn- 
son Humiduct is serving in the majority of rooms to main- 
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First four items, left to right, show convention spindle and bobbin arrangement. Remaining six items, right to left, show application of the spindle 


adapter and paper tube. 
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electric motors 
Staying Power that counts! 


N electric motor demands 

lubrication with the same 

‘staying’ power” that’s built into 
the motor itself. 

And that’s not as simple as it 
seems! Take this ring-oiled bear- 
ing, for instance. The oil you see 
must be of correct fluidity, so that 
it may easily be picked up by the 
ring and distributed rapidly over 


the bearing. But— most impor- 
tant—it must stay that way! 
Even though it’s used over and 
over again, it must not thicken so 
that ring action is retarded, or 
form deposits that may stop the 
ring and starve the bearing. 


You'll find this ‘staying power”’ 
in Gargoyle Vacuoline Oil Heavy 


Medium. It has unusual chemical 
stability—resists change and 
keeps its rich lubricating quali- 
ties through long periods of use. 


For grease-lubricated electric 
motor bearings, the same reliable 
performance is offered by Gar- 
goyle Greases BRB. 


Get this Complete Lubrication Program 


@ Lubrication Study of Your Entire Plant 
@ Progress Reports of Benefits Obtained © Skilled Engineering Counsel 


for all your machines 


® Lubrication Schedules and Controls 


@ Recommendations to improve Lubrication 


lubricants | DOCONy-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


4 2 and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 
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tain the proper conditions for manufacturing and worker 
eficiency. The Humiduct is a completely self-contained 
unit that combines the functions of humidification, ventila- 
tion, cooling and heating in a unit system of air condition- 
ing. 


A eutaway illustration of the spindle adapter is shown fourth from left. 


The basic unit of the Humiduct consists of a centrifugal 
type evaporator, axial flow fan and distribution duct. When 
equipped with a fresh air intake, this basic unit provides 
ventilation as well as humidification. To proportion the 
amount of fresh air and recirculated air drawn into the 
system, the intake is provided with fresh air louvers and 
recirculating louvers that are automatically operated. As 
the room temperature rises, the fresh air louvers open to 
allow outside air to enter while the recirculating louvers 
simultaneously close. As the air is drawn through the evap- 
orator unit, it is mixed with the atomized water which has 
been broken up by the centrifugal evaporator. The Bahn- 
son Master B humidity control maintains the desired rela- 
tive humidity by varying the amount of water fed to the 
surface of the spinning disc of the evaporator. With con- 
trolled ventilation and controlled humidification, controlled 
evaporative cooling results. When the Humiduct system is 
started up, there is a drop in room temperature because of 
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This is a graphic comparison of package size obtained with spindle adap- 
ter (right), and that with conventional set-up (left. ) 


the absorption of room heat required to evaporate the 
moisture. When the humidity reaches the desired level, and 
the control stops the introduction of moisture, heat is no 
longer absorbed. As heat is still being produced in the 
room, ventilation is required or the air will soon grow 
warm again. Therefore, the correct air change per hour has 
been calculated for the various sections to bring in fresh 
air and exhaust the warm humid air so that more water can 
be evaporated without raising the relative humidity too 
high. 

Effective cooling is further enhanced by air movement. 
The Humiduct system utilizes the principle of “‘positive 
circulation” with a resulting increase in effective cooling 
of up to three degrees effective temperature. Providing out- 
lets on only one side of the distribution duct produces a 
flow of conditioned air down one side of a room and back 
up the other. This type of distribution is particularly effec- 
tive in breaking up the tendency of air stratification caused 
by concentrated heat loads which leaves a cool highly humid 
condition near the ceiling and a poor condition at the work- 
ing level. Concentrated heat loads are found in most textile 


The new manufacturing wing recently put into operation by Joanna. 


plants as individual motor drive for machinery is generally 
used, and the close spacing of the machinery will often 
leave narrow motor alleys.. By blowing the air down these 
alleys, the desired condition can be best maintained at the 
actual level of production. To do this the air must be dis- 
tributed in such a manner to absorb the heat where it is 
produced and contain sufficient moisture to maintain the 
desired humidity. 

- With a system that delivers only saturated air, it is neces- 
sary to use the air as a conveyer of the moisture. The 
Humiduct, however, in addition to delivering nearly saturat- 
ed air also employs the principle of delivering entrained 
moisture. This entrained moisture is broken up so fine that 
it is quickly evaporated by the room heat. ‘This method 
allows humidity conditions to be met without requiring the 
amount of air that would be required if only saturated air 
were used, By reducing the air handling requirements in 
this manner, a considerable saving in operating costs is ob- 
tained. 

Because the Humiduct is a completely self-contained 
unit, it offers maximum flexibility and design to. the air 
conditioning system. Humiduct units may be added to meet 
changing conditions, or if it is necessary to stop one of the 
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THIS IS NO. 59 OF A SERIES ON 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


ATTACHING BUNCH BUILDER 
| THREAD GUIDES 
; | (No. 90 Winding Machine) 


A new Thread Guide Screw 
(SC-7941) has been developed to 
eliminate the danger of the screw 
loosening and allowing the Thread 
Guide to get out of adjustment. 


very close fit for the slot of the 
Thread Guide, so that there can be 
no “‘play’’ of the Guide. The screw 
is threaded so that it is a snug fit in 
the hole of the Thread Guide Arm. 

Both screws used with the Bunch 


R. E. MOATON 


with a lock washer placed under the 
head of each screw, and the outer 
screw has a tight-fitting nut with a 
lock washer under it. (The inner 
screw does not have a nut.) 


Fig. 1 Attaching Bunch Builder Thread Guide 


HOW TO FIGURE SPINDLE 
| SPEED ON PRECISION 
) WINDING MACHINE 


Even though you don’t have a 
| speed indicator, you can still deter- 
= mine the spindle speed on a pre- 
= cision winding machine, easily and 
with reasonable accuracy, by using 
a watch and your finger. 

Place the finger at some point 
where a reciprocating part will 
touch it lightly at the end of each 
stroke. Count the number of strokes 
per minute, multiply by twice the 
number of winds being used, and 
equal to the spindle speed. 


Fig. 2 Figuring spindle speed without use of speed indicator. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. September 1946 
“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


UNIVER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA CHICAGO MONTREAL and HAMILTON 
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The body of this screw is made a | 


Builder Thread Guide are provided — 
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units, the complete system is not shut down. In engineering 
the various room requirements, the capacity of the system 
may be concentrated over the higher heat load areas thus 
permitting an accurate balancing of the system in accord- 
ance with the varying requirements within the room. The 
Humiduct is mounted completely within the room to be 
conditioned. Apparatus houses, special bracing of floor or 
roof, or other major alterations to accommodate the system 
are not required. 


A bleck of the new houses in the Joanna Textile Mills Co. village at 
Goldville, S. 


For winter operation, heat is provided with the Humiduct 
by mounting a heating section over the recirculation open- 
ing of the Humiduct intake. Thus, as the air within the 
room drops below the desired level, a thermostat, which 
operates in conjunction with the automatic damper control, 
regulates the flow of steam to the heating section. 

We left the spinning room and went to the mill's ma- 
chine shop to see a demonstration of adapters being put on 
spindle blades by a simple process of downward pressure. 
While there we met the new master mechanic, Carl Franzer, 
who recently came from a machine shop at Chicago. We 
then went to the plant’s testing laboratory and were shown 
around by James P. Sloan, who is in charge of that depart- 
ment. | 

We made special inquiry about the use of cotton slasher 
blankets which were developed at Joanna about five years 
ago and found that Mr. Moorhead and his associates have 
lost none of their original enthusiasm for them. They say 
that the cotton slasher blankets last 12 to 14 weeks as 
against three weeks for the woolen blankets formerly used, 
and assert that they do just as good if not better work. 

Joanna Textile Mills Co. has recently completed a four- 
story addition to its plant, the first step in a $2,150,000 ex- 
pansion program. Engineered by Lockwood-Greene En- 
gineers, Inc., of Spartanburg, and erected by Daniel Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville, the addition contains 90,000 
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Above is the floor plan for House No. 2. Architect Irvin calls this his 
faverite design. 
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square feet of floor space. It is of brick and steel construc- 
tion, with glass block windows. Included in the present 
expansion program is the purchase of new machinery cost- 
ing about $1,150,000, which has increased the number of 
spindles from 89,928 to 103,176. Also 50 three-bedroom 
brick tile houses and a 24-family apartment building are 
being constructed for the mill village. 

After lunch and prior to visiting the plant, Mr. Moor- 
head and Walter Regnery drove us over the Joanna village, 
of which they are rightfully proud. The new houses were 
designed by Willis Irvin, architect of Augusta, Ga., and are 
being erected by J. A. Jones Construction Co. of Charlotte. 
They are about the best mill village houses this writer has 
ever seen, being complete in every detail and containing 
unusually fine kitchen equipment. One especially fine 
feature are the prefabricated built-in closets. We looked 
over plans for the very well designed apartment house, up- 
on which construction has been begun. We also visited the 
club house for employees and heard its lady manager de- 
scribe with enthusiasm about the services it renders to em- 
ployees of Joanna Textile Mills Co. | 
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Floor plan for House No. 5 in Joanna’s village. Architect is Willis Irvin 
of Augusta, Ga. 


W. A. Moorhead and Walter Regnery were so proud of 
the mill village, the new houses, the apartment project and 
the club house that it took up a long time to get around to 


the real purpose of our visit—the adapter. We left Gold- . 


ville with the feeling that Walter Regnery had hit upon an 
excellent idea when he developed the aluminum adapter, 
which is being made by Transportation Equipment Co. at 
Chicago and distributed by H. Philip Worth of Greenville. 


Negotiations for the merger of Pantasote Co. of Passaic, 
N. J., with Textileather Corp. of Toledo, Ohio, were con- 
cluded recently, according to a joint announcement. The 
new corporation, to be known as Pantasote Plastic, Inc., will 
be one of the nation’s major producers of artificial leathers 
and a leading independent manufacturer of plastic-coated 
fabrics and vinyl resin film. 
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_ EXTRA FRICTION IN 
THESE CORK COTS 


Spinnine and roving tenders spend less time picking 
clearers When you equip your frames with Armstrong's 
Cork Cots. These superior roll coverings not only pro- 
duce a minimum of clearer waste, but their extra fric- 
tion carries this waste well back onto the clearer boards. 
No eyebrowing occurs. 

The resilience and uniformity of Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots result in fewer ends down per thousand spindle 
hours, so your operators do less piecing up. These cots 
also recover quickly from most laps or hard ends. And 
because these cots are seamless, they have no hard or 
soft spots to grip the yarn unevenly. 

Ask your Armstrong representative for samples, 
prices, and full information on these clean-running, 
long-lasting cork cots. Or write today te Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile Products De- 
partment, 8210 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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~ DIRECTION OF 
COMPRESSION, 


CENTER ROD 


OUTSIDE TUBE 


EXCLUSIVE EXTRUSION PROCESS 
PRODUCES SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
have no structural 
weakness to cause pre- 
mature. breakdown. 
Each cot is uniform in 
density from inside to 
outside, from end to 
end, As a result, each 
compresses evenly, 
spins stronger yarn, 
lasts longer. 


CORK 


ACCOTEX COTS + ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Col. B. H. Warren, left, and Col. C. S. Irvine, scheduled to fly 
the B-29 Pacusan on its attempted 10,000-mile non-stop flight 
from Oahu, Hawaii, over the North Pole to Cairo, Egypt, ex- 
amine pliocel tanks, lightweight rubberized nylon fabric fuel 
cells installed by J. A. Bernel, center, aeronautical cngineer for 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The cells make possible a weight 
saving of almost 3,000 pounds. 


Proper Diet Will Protect Workers 


Proper diet can help to protect workers from industrial 
illness, medical investigation indicates. Industry handles 
many materials, including solvents and nitrated and chlori- 
nated chemicals, which may, if carelessly used, affect the 
liver, kidneys, blood and other organs of the body. Safe 
working conditions are, of course, the primary means of 


protection from illness. However, illness is much less likely 


to occur among workers whose diet is adequate in proteins, 
minerals and vitamins. The protective value of a balanced 
diet may be seen from the following incident. An outbreak 
of illness occurred among a group of women handling an 
organic solvent. Those who became ill had been living on a 
diet high in fat and containing little protein and few min- 
erals; those who remained unaffected had been eating 
more balanced diet. 

Milk is said to be a particularly valuable protective agent, 
since it is rich in both protein and minerals, especially cal- 
cium. Experiments with animals have shown that those on 
a diet low in calcium are more seriously damaged by liver 
poisons than those on a high calcium diet. Moreover, many 
individuals affected by industrial chemicals have been cured 
by treatment with calcium and protein products. Some au- 
thorities advise that workers handling lead or other metals, 
chlorinated solvents, or hydrofluoric acid should be instruct- 
ed to drink a quarter of milk a day. 

Various. vitamins are believed to be important. protective 
agents against one or another of the industrial chemicals. It 
is therefore recommended that the diet be adequate in vita- 


min-rich foods, such as fresh fruits and vegetables. In some 
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‘per capita use in 1942 was about 14 pounds. 


plants, specific supplements are supplied, on recommenda- 
tion by the plant physician. Alcoholism greatly increases the 
susceptibility of the individual to chemical poisoning, and 
employees should be 

Although allowance must be made for varying conditions, 
the most generally recommended diet for workers handling 
potentially harmful chemicals is one which is low in fat, 
high in protein and carbohydrates, and adequate in minerals 
and vitamins. The safety education program for personnel 
employed in chemical departments may well include infor- 


warned accordingly. 


mation on proper diet as a factor in the safe use of indus- 


trial chemicals.—Safety Research Institute. 


Fat and Oil Scarcity To Continue 


More promotion and pressure must be put upon the public 
to emphasize the critical shortages in fats and oils which 
will continue “a good long time,” E. A. Meyer, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the Production and. Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, stated recently. In 1942, 
Mr. Meyer pointed out, our civilian use of fats and oils, 
per person, was about 71 pounds, dropping in 1943 to 67 
pounds, In 1944 it was again about 67 pounds. ‘Last year 
it dropped to 64 pounds, and preliminary estimates for this 
year place per capita use at 62 pounds—the lowest since the 
depression year of 1933,” he said. 

These figures represent fats and oils for both food and 
non-food use. Food use of fats and oils has declined from 
45 pounds per capita in 1942 to 39 pounds in 1946, While 
non-food use of fats and oils has remained fairly constant 
over this period, civilians have noticed the shortage in that 
direction, too. In the case of fats used in soap, for example, 
Preliminary 
estimates place use this year at about 11 pounds,’ Mr. Meyer 
announced. “Will this unhappy fats and oils situation be 
corrected at any time in the near future? I can tell you— 
bluntly—that it will wot, There is very little prospect for 
any significant improvement in the fats and oils picture for 
a good long time.” 


W.A. A. Fabrics Selling Fast 


The War Assets Administration has announced that be- 
tween July 10 and Aug. 17 it disposed of approximately 
one-third of the 7,373,383 yards of surplus cotton, woolen 
and worsted fabrics offered for sale under a direction issued 
by the Civilian Production Administration to help relieve 
the acute shortage of men’s clothing. 

W. A. A. officials said that three kinds of cloth were 
over-subscribed—interlining (cotton sheeting), unbleached 
drill and poplin—and that next largest demand was for 
balloon cloth and osnaburg. These materials are used as 
components of suits and overcoats. Lack of these parts is 
reported to have constituted a bottleneck in the industry, 


holding up, completion of many suits and overcoats. 


Least in demand were the woolen cloths, This was attri- 
‘buted to the fact that clothing fabricators generally have on 
hand a supply of such cloth in excess of what they are able 
to process into finished suits or overcoats due to bottlenecks 
at garment manufacturing level resulting from shortage of 
labor, rayon linings and other vital component parts, They 

said that some potential purchasers might have failed to 
buy because of the 120-day time limitation for completion 
of the suit or coat. 
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Carolina Devotes Fall 


Meeting Study Plant Satety 


ORE than 200 textile plant operating executives, in- 
cluding approximately 30 officials in charge of safety 
and personnel work,, gathered Oct. 5 at Clemson, S. C., for 
the fall meeting of the Southern Textile Association's South 
Carolina Division. The meeting, held in the Clemson Col- 
lege textile school building, was devoted altogether to study 
and discussion of plant safety programs and featured a 
number of prepared papers on that subject. 

Presiding at the meeting was J. B. Templeton, superin- 
tendent of the Brandon Corp.’s Poinsett Mill at Greenville, 
S. C. He was assisted during the first half of the program 
by J. L. Adams, superintendent of Beaumont Mfg. Co. at 
Spartanburg, S. C., and during the second half by Newton 
G. Hardie, general manager of Laurens (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. An election held just after the meeting began re- 
sulted in the choice of Robert T. Stutts, superintendent of 


Easley Cotton Mills at Liberty, S. C., as chairman of the | 


division’s weaving section, succeeding Mr. Hardie. 

Published below are the papers which were presented as 
part of the program; discussions which followed each paper 
also are printed. 


Accident Frequency As Related 
To the Accident Problem 


By C. A. ANDERSON, District Claims Manager 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Greenville, $C. 


HE importance of accident frequency in your business 
may be illustrated by paraphrasing the now broken 
political axiom, ‘As goes Maine, so goes the country.” I 
believe it may be truthfully said that ‘‘As goes accident fre- 
quency, so goes your problems and costs.” You may reduce 
accident costs and insurance rates, and improve your pro- 
duction and labor relations by controlling accident fre- 
quency. | 
Present conditions indicate it is almost imperative that 
this problem be given careful consideration and prompt 
attention. What are some of these conditions? Here in 
South Carolina we have a delicate political situation with 
a liberal workmen’s compensation act and a more liberal 


administration of that act, which results in high accident. 


costs and high insurance rates which in turn depreciate 
your ability to compete with like manufacturers in neigh- 
boring states where these conditions are more favorable. 
In considering national conditions there is the advent of 
new materials, particularly rayon, nylon and other syn- 
thetics. It has even been publicized that chicken feathers 
may soon be used in textile fabrics. The movement of the 
textile industry from the North and East to the South con- 
tinues unabated and these conditions will create increasing 
need and competition for the good labor that makes good 
production. Good workers are safe workers and prefer to 
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‘work in safe mills. Internationally we have not had any 


textile competition for several years, durrng which time 
our production costs have increased tremendously due to 
increased cost of materials and labor. It is not improbable 
that before the peace conference has terminated that tariffs 
may be reduced. So looking ahead a very few years we may 
visualize increasingly serious problems in our foreign mar- 
kets. If I paint the picture darkly it is only to illustrate that 
these conditions may result in a situation where only the 
fit will survive. 

To overcome these problems we must obtain maximum 
production at minimum cost and this can be achieved by the 
control of accident causes and accident frequency. It is 
appreciated that this is a broad statement and that it needs 
explanation which may best be accomplished by considering 
the prime causes of accident frequency. Improper selection 
and placement of personnel, poor plant physical conditions, 
inadequate supervision and lack of proper records not only 
cause accidents and high accident costs but also result in 
high labor turnover, poor labor relations, loss of production 
and: increased costs. Therefore, correcting the causes of 
high accident frequency will not only reduce accidents but 
will also increase production and lower costs. Two large 
South Carolina textile groups have recently proven the 
truth of this statement. In was neither accident nor coin- 
cidence that under the war conditions of 1944 and 1945 
both the Brandon Corp. and the Graniteville Co. reduced 
accidents and improved production. The cause was te- 
moved, the effect followed. 

One authority illustrates accident frequency by means of 
a pyramid. The base is formed by 300 non-injury pro- 
ducing accidents. On the base rests 29 accidents resulting 
in minor injuries, and at the top is one serious accident and 
injury. Therefore it is necessary to record and study all acci- 
dents to reduce the number of serious and costly accidents. 
Unrecorded accidents do not receive accident prevention 
attention and may not receive first aid treatment resulting 
in infection, loss of time and permanent disabilities. In 
the cloth room of one finishing plant it was found that they 
were having about 25 needle punctures per month as the 
result of hand-sewing covers on bales of cloth. The super- 
visor pointed out to his employees the potential loss to them 
from their unsafe practices and the needle punctures were 
reduced to an average of five per month. If the high 25 
per month average had continued it would inevitably have 
resulted in infections with their resulting economic loss. 
A few cases from my own experience will well illustrate 
how small accidents result in major losses. A’ woman re- 
ceived a thread cut on the end of one finger. It became in- 
fected, she lost her arm, the mill lost $3.500 in compensa- 
tion costs and a good worker. A loom fixer’s wrench slip- 
ped and his knuckle was skinned, infection followed with 
a 50 per cent loss of the hand and a compensation of $3.,- 
000. A box fell on a woman’s foot, the foreman knew of 
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the injury but did not send her to a doctor and she con- 
tinued to work for a month. The end result was that a 
good employee and mother became permanently and totally 
disabled and the compensation and medical cost to the em- 
ployer was over $7,000. Each of these minor accidents re- 
sulted in the most serious injury during the employer's 
policy year. Surely the little accidents make big injuries. 
Let us see if the same thing holds true where major injury 
immediately follows the accident. A roving hauler thought 
he was pushing his box on an elevator, instead both he and 
the box fell down the elevator shaft and he was dead when 
the doctor arrived. The elevator gate had been left open 
many times before and on each of those occasions a po- 
tential accident occurred. In another case an employee step- 
ped on a bobbin and fell, breaking his leg. Each time a 
bobbin was accidentally dropped or fell to the floor it was 
an accident but injury did not occur until this unfortunate 
man stepped on one of the bobbins. So even the serious 
injury is usually the product of many small accidents. Only 
by striving to eliminate all accidents can the full fruits of 
accident prevention be obtainedé 

Einstein’s theories and insurance rate making seem to 
have this in common that they are seldom understood by the 
average man. So it may be well to review a few facts about 
accident losses and their effect on insurance rates. By de- 
termining the normal or average expected loss and adding 
thereto proper loadings for taxes, expenses and profits a 
base rate is established for each industry. From that point 
on each employer makes his own. individual rate according 
to whether, his losses are less than or in excess of the normal 
expected loss. The difference between a good experience 
and a poor experience may amount to as much as $1 per 
$100 of payroll. In addition to your insurance cost there 
is still another or hidden cost which the National Safety 
Council has computed to be in ratio of four to one as com- 
pared to losses. These hidden losses, which frequently are 
not given consideration, are comprised of damage to equip- 
ment, damage. to material, loss of production and so on. 
If you wish to determine your actual loss due to accidents 
for any given year, determine the dollars spent for com- 
pensation and medical and multiply: by four. The result 
may be both surprising and alarming. 

Since the four to one ratio was established a new expense 
factor has been created —- unemployment compensation, 
This new piece of social legislation can cost from a mini- 
mum of $1.20 to $4 per $100 of payroll according to the 
rate of labor turnover. In this instance the differential be- 
tween good and bad experience may be as great as $2.80 
per $100 of payroll, and as previously pointed out, high 
accident frequency and high labor turnover are due to the 
same causes. Combining the possible savings on compensa- 
tion and unemployment insurance, as much as $3.80 per 
$100 of payroll may be saved. Is that a worthwhile saving ? 


We Americans are a sports-loving people and so we like 


sports analogies, so it is at least seasonal to consider what - 


makes a winning football team. Players are selected for 
their physical and mental abilities, they are carefully placed 
and tried in various positions, they are furnished with physi- 
cal safeguards, given individual training and training 
team work, and, last but not least, morale is carefully cul- 
tivated. When all these things are well done we have a 
winning team. Industrial supervisors have their teams to 
coach and by applying the same technique to the control of 
accident frequency you, too, can have a winning team. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. TEMPLETON: Do I understand from your paper, 
Mr. Anderson, that there is a definite ratio of all accidents 
tor every major accident? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, sir, that understanding ts correct. 
To every 30 accidents that result in lost time or need medi- 
cal aid there is one serious and costly accident. As you re- 
duce the number of accidents, of course, mathematically 
the number of serious accidents decreases with the total. — 

Mr. TEMPLETON: And your serious accidents can be 
controlled in number by the reducing of all accidents. Is 
that right? ; 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. Experience has proven that. 

Mr. A: Do you have the figures as to how many minor 
accidents there would be, that do not require a doctor's 
attention or result in loss of time, until you can expect a 
lost-time accident? Do you know that ratio? You have 
given us, I believe, a ratio of one serious accident to 30. Is 
that including all accidents or the ones in which the em- 
ployee would require a doctor’s attention when you say 30 
accidents until such time as you would have what is termed 
a serious one? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Those are primarily the accidents that 
require a doctor's attention or result in lost time. 

Mr. A: Now, taking the scratched finger, the minor 
bruise, the skinned knuckle, how many of those could you 
expect to have happen until you run into a serious one?. 
~ Mr. ANDERSON: I am sorry, sir, but I do not have any 
figures on that. I have not done any research on it, and 
from my studies I do not think anyone has published any 
figures or results of research on that particular phase. From 
the first-aid figures in many mills, however, on the cases 
requiring first aid which do not require the aid of a doctor 
or result in lost time, there is a ratio of 400 or 500 of those 
cases to 30 or 35 or 40 cases that do require medical atten- 
tion or result in lost time. Perhaps that will throw some 
light on it. The medical department of my home office 
recently informed me that approximately 80 per cent of all 
accidents did not result in need of medical attention or lost 
time. 


Systematic Records and Follow=- 
up in Accident Prevention Work 


By A. C. PHELPS, Personnel Director 
Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. 


OU all have heard many times of the humanitarian 

considerations involved in accident prevention, of the 
social gains to be made when needless loss of earning power 
‘on the part of the industrial worker is prevented, History 
teaches us that there are two, and only two ways of learn- 
ing and progress. One is the hard way of personal experi- 
ence. Such is the way of the pioneer, the scientific research- 
er who explores new and untrodden horizons of knowledge, 
and alas, it is also the way of the man who fails to apply 
reason. The other way is the way of the organized thinker 
who takes advantage of the recorded experience and know- 
ledge of others who have traveled the same pathways be- 
fore him. It ts a much, much easier way. When I was a 
schoolboy, we learned to write by use of copy-books which 
consisted mainly of maxims from Poor Richard's Almanac; 
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SOFTENERS 


This is only one of many unique and important fea- 
tures which characterize AHCOVELS E and F. 
Another distinctive feature is that they do not reduce 
the light fastness of any color. That is because they are 
anionic. Yet they have no free alkalinity,—organic or 
inorganic. 


Other notable advantages are as follows: — 


® Have approximately same resistance to hot iron 
scorching as an untreated fabric. 


® Give a velvety soft finish with a firm full hand. 


*Trade Mark Reg. Patented 
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® Resistant to repeated washings or dry cleansings. 


Will Not Discolor White Goods In ANY Concentration 


e Produce non-greasy, odorless finish, which will not 
discolor or develop odcr with heat, age or light. 


e Easy to apply; exceptionally economical to use. 


e Mix readily with starches, most gums and many 
other finishing materials. 


AHCOVEL E 
— was originally developed for hard twisted fabrics, 
where good draping qualities are normally difficult to 
obtain — such as hard twist acetates ane nylons. It 
flexibilizes the fibres. 


TURING CHREMERTS 


ESTABLISHED 2415. PLANTS AT 


MAG 


PRONMIBENCE, BHODE 
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one of those maxims is still distinct in my remembrance. 
It reads, ‘Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.”’ 

Today, therefore, my time here will be devoted to detail- 
ing the experience of our organization in accident preven- 
tion work upon both an organized and unorganized basis, 
and in commenting upon the basic considerations which 
lead us to adopt the present systematic scheme of records 
and follow-up. As my exposition unfolds, I am satisfied 
that the value of systematic records and follow-up will be 
amply demonstrated and that the purpose will be made 
utterly clear. 


So that you may see as well as hear, I have prepared a 
chart which details our experience from Nov. 1, 1938, to 
date. The top line represents the workman's compensation 
cost per 1,000 hours worked, by years. I chose this measure 
because it is one of the factors by which the work of every 
supervisor is judged—the factor of cost. Furthermore, it 
is something to stick your teeth into, instead of something 
abstract or intangible. You will note that the.cost of work- 
man’s compensation payments per thousand man-hours 
worked was as follows: 1938-39, $1.67; 1939-40, $1.73; 
1940-41, $4.40; 1941-42, $6.57. 1 now call your attention 
to the vertical line, at left, which represents the time when 
organized personnel work began with us. This consisted of 
systematic selection as far as manpower shortages would 
permit, weeding out the physically and morally undesirable 
applicants for jobs, and the keeping of careful records of 
work habits as evidenced by attendance, sicknesses, warn- 
ings for poor work, and so forth. Then, after the pre- 
liminary work of organizing employment and personnel 
system and records was over, the accident prevention pro- 
gram was begun. Accident prevention, since it is mainly 
a personnel problem, is properly assignable to the person- 
nel department. So in July, 1943, organized follow-up of 
disabling accident cases was begun. At that time careful 
attention was paid to co-ordination of the work of insurance 
carriers, doctors, supervisors and investigators. The main 
object of this was to eliminate as far as possible faked in- 
juries and exorbitant claims, of which we were convinced 
there were many. Along with this program went training 
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The chart above shows the progress made by Brandon Corp. in accident 
prevention work from Noy. 1, 1938, to date. Detted line at top repre- 
sents workmen's compensation cost per 1,000 hours worked, by years, 
and how it was reduced by accident prevention. The solid horizontal 
line reveals the reduction of accidents effected by the campaign. The 
vertical line at left (dotted) shows when organized personnel work 
began at Brandon Corp., and the one at right (solid) when the accident 
prevention program was started. 
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of supervisors in their part of the investigation and follow- 
up of accidents. 

The first part of our program was mainly designed to 
rebuild the confidence of supervisors in higher executive 
backing on their disabling accidents. Otherwise they were 
bound to feel that preventive measures were of small im- 
port. Why prevent accidents when any worker could fake 
a claim and collect, or collect twice or three times the going 
legal rate for a given injury? And this part of our program 
did bring immediate results. For the years 1942-43, our 
compensation cost per thousand man-hours fell from $6.57 
to $5.79, or 12 per cent, despite a wage rise of 15.4 per 
cent. And at this point, allow me to observe that the 
average weekly wage determines the dollar and cents paid 
for a specific injury, because for example, the loss of a 
thumb is and has been fixed at 60 weeks of compensation. 
Therefore an average weekly wage of $20, which gives a 
compensation rate of $12 weekly, means payment of $720 
plus disfigurement, for loss of a thumb, while an average 
weekly wage of $30, which produces a compensation rate 
of $18 weekly, means payment of $1,080 plus disfigurement 
for loss of the same member. So as I see it, we had a re- 
duction of snjury that year amounting to 27.4 per cent. 

Our next step was to examine into all the knowledge of 
the causes of accidents that we could, and to try to ascer- 
tain what were the fundamentals of accident prevention, so 
that we could, by taking advantage of the knowledge of 
others and their experience, formulate a practical, effective 
system for ourselves. And at this point, allow me to ob- 
serve that the knowledge and experience of others was 
systematically recorded; otherwise, we would not have been 
able to gain except by our own costly experience. From 
these studies, we arrived at certain conclusions which are 


detailed hereafter, and upon which our system. of accident © 


prevention is based: 

(1) Accidents are caused—they do not just happen. 

(2) Eighty-eight per cent of the accidents are caused by 
human factors, 12 per cent by mechanical factors, mainly. 
About two per cent are unavoidable by the use of ordinary 
precautions. 

(3) The same cause that produces a relatively minor ‘in- 
jury, such as a broken finger nail, may also result in such 
major injury as amputation of a finger, hand or arm, or even 
death. 

(4) Prompt and efficient first aid is absolutely necessary 
to prevent infections with their train of lost time and per- 
manent injury. 

(5) Certain safety rules are necessary for control of per- 
sonal causative factors. 

(6) Decrease in accidents is invariably accompanied by 
increase in quantity and quality of production; therefore, 
by decreased cost of production in addition to decreased 
cost of accidents themselves. 

(7) The best way to engender safety consciousness in 
employees is to show them by positive action that you intend 
to remedy dangerous conditions immediately they are re- 
ported. 

(8) Persons failing to observe ordinary precautions or 
safety rules in their work should not be reprimanded in 
such fashion as to engender resentment, but should be sold 
upon the value of safe working habits to themselves, their 
families, and other workers; but such persons as resist un- 
duly this process, simply have no place in the organization. 

(9) Some persons are naturally accident-prone, by reason 
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Card Room 
Chart: Tempera- 
ture holds 
around 85° and 
relative humidity 
at 50%. 


Weave Room 
Chart: Tempera- 
ture and relative 
humidity almost 
coincide at 80. 


Spinning Room 
Chart: Tempera- 


Me Modern, insulative glass 


AMCO fan units for con- 
bricks pave the way to ir i 


trolling air intake are 


interior beat and moisture easily installed without ture 85° and rel- 
control, AMCO fan-pow- sacrifice of interior ma- ative humidity at 
ered air intakes alternate chine set-up. Atomizers are 
with automatically con- self-cleaning, cutting main- 
trolled vents. tenance costs to the bone. 


OWING that the reduction of excessive temperature and 


the holding of humidity at correct levels are essential _ FEATURES OF AMCO 
to efficient production and worker health and comfort, HUMIDIFICATION AND COOLING 
Marion Manufacturing Company took action—had an ¢ Reduces excessive temperature and 
AMCO Evaporative Cooling System installed—and got holds relative humidity at point best 


accountable results. The three charts from separate plant ee 
; ss * Speeds production in high friction 
departments provide a graphic record of the ideal conditions (heet) arecs 


maintained by the AMCO system. ¢ Assures evener yarn counts and 


No rambling duct lines are necessary with AMCO, increases breaking strength. 
Relative humidity is precisely maintained by introducing * Gradually increases regain for 
good roving and consequent better 
atomized water spray, and the frictional heat of high speed spinning. 
machines is absorbed by evaporation of the moisture in | © Drafting of fibres smoother and 
conjunction with carefully controlled air-flow. more compact. 
An AMCO engineer will be glad to show you how, with * Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


* No cumbersome ducts to require 


this s ernize your plant simp] 
system, you can moder ply and eco- cleaning and obstruct light. 


nomically to get greater speed and output that pays profits — 
P ¢ Easier to install — minimum disrup- 
in these competitive times, tion. | 


¢ High flexibility to meet changing 
room conditions. 


() Minimum maintenance. 
* Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes 
your present humidification system. 
HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. ArFiLIATED WITH GRINNELL COMPANY, INC., PROVIDENCE, R. |. * BOSTON « ATLANTA * CHARLOTTE 


Increases worker comfort. 
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of lack of judgement or physical factors or bad living 
habits. These must be eliminated. 

(10) Accident prevention is definitely an every-minute 
part of production, and as such is the natural responsibility 
of each supervisory person. 

(11) The time to investigate any accident is as soon as 
possible after it occurs, before recollections have a chance 
to change. 

(12) While efficient production is the end of any in- 
dustrial organization, safety in production must be its 
policy, if operations are to continue successfully over long 
periods of time. 

(13) The pronouncement of policy in safety is a func- 
tion of top management, and final responsibility for each 
and every injury rests upon the same. 

(14) Supervisors are entitled to systematic and accurate 
records and analyses of the same from the staff organization 


as an aid to produtcion and accident prevention, enabling 


them to spot bad conditions or bad work habits with mini- 
mum time and effort on their part. 

(15) The most efficient way to conduct any operation ts 
invariably the safest way. Therefore study of processes or 
operations by the staff is necessary, in conjunction with the 
supervisor, so as to further efficient and safe production. 

Having arrived at these conclusions, we set out to de- 


sign a system in accord therewith. The results speak for 


themselves. By reference to the top line upon the chart, 
you will see that the costs by years after the system was 
put into effect, were as follows: 1943-44, $2.94 per thou- 
sand man-hours; 1944-45, $2.51; 1945-46, to date, $2.30. 
Now by reference to the lower line upon the chart, you will 
see the effect upon /njuries, because we have eliminated the 
factor of wage rise year by year, by referring all injuries 
paid for back to the 1938 wage scale. 
1938-39-—-1.67-cost per thousand man-hours. 
1939-40-—1.56 relative cost—a decrease of 6.5 per cent. 
1940-41—-3.11 relative cost—a rise of 86.2 per cent, 
1941-42——3.75 relative cost-—~a. tise of 124.5 per cent. 
1942-43—3.04 relative cost—a decrease of 19 per cent trom 1941- 
42. 


1943-44—1.45 relative cost—a decrease of 61.3 per cent from 
1941-42. 


1944-45—-1.35 relative cost—a decrease of 64 per cent from 1941- 
42 


1945-46— 95 relative cost—a decrease of 74.7 per cent. trom 
1941-42, and a decrease trom 1938-39 levels of 43.1 per cent. 
Our average weekly wage has gone up from 1938-39 

175 per cent in eight years, while costs of accidents as 

measured by compensation paid, including disfigurement 

awards, which are practically an addition since 1941, have 
risen only 37.7 per cent, or one-fifth as much. 

After thorough study. of the entire accident prevention 
field as far as we were able to cover it, and after drawing 
the conclusions stated above, we drew two additional ones 
which are cardinal points with us: (a) Accident frequencies 
are entirely too high in the textile industry, considering the 
inherent hazards present; (b) In the well-managed plant, 


the frequency of medical or lost-time injuries should be so 
small as to furnish insufficient data upon which to base rec- 
ords for scientifically engineered analysis and progress in 
accident prevention. 

The preceding paragraphs of this paper have dealt as 
shortly as your speaker could without slighting important 
matters, with the overall results of organized accident pre- 
vention in our corporation, from a workman's compensa- 
tion standpoint, and with the overall considerations that 
guided us in our attempt to engineer safety in the every 
day production schedule. Now we are going to talk about 
the form, the content, the technique of use, and some of 
the by-products of the system as finally evolved. As we 
progress, I shall also attempt to give you some of the most 
important reasons why we do things in certain specified 
ways. 


NOTICE INJURY O-R TREATMENT 

ATE 
SUPERWIGOR: TREATMENT W 
DATE GIVEW 
INJURED: IVEN 
NJURE 
PLACE INJURED: ME INJURE 


PART OF BODY: 


AGENT OR MACHINE 
AND PaRT: 


TIPE CaUse 
OF ACCIDENT: 


TREATMENT. INSTRUCTI OWS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS: 


FIRST ald 


SUPERVISOR'S PFPOLLOW-? 
TYPE IwsURY: 
PART.OF BODY: 


AGENT OF MACHINE 
AND PART: 


TYPE AWD Cavse 
OF ACCIORNT: 


Top part of form above is used by Brandon Corp. for netice of injury or 
treatment, Supervisor's follow-up (below), is on reverse side of injury 
or treatment notice. 


The first form is entitled “Notice of Injury or Treat- 
ment.’’ It is addressed to the supervisor of the injured party, 
and originates in the first aid department of the plant. It 
contains the injured party's statement of where the accident 
took place, the type of injury, the part of the body injured, 
the agent or machine and part involved as a cause, if any, 
the treatment given and any recommendations the first 
aider has to contribute from his experience with similar 
cases. Additionally, it contains the date and time of treat- 
ment, the date and time of injury stated by the injured 


FIRST AID RECORD Puant 194 

Use For Sweet NO. Eno 194. 
~ Dats DEPAATHERT Tres PART OF awd Caves TREATHENT bats 


The Brandon Corp. form for recording first aid information, for use by employees only. 
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This sectio 
joker stick hole 18 4 

siderably softer 

tion. Being soft, it cus . 
the impact of the ie J 
stick and thereby re 
wear on the picker a0 oO 


the picker stick itself. 


soFrer 
The shuttle contact area 
made of a still softer | 
2 tion tO avoid shuttic @ A reversible drop box picker can be no better than any : 
oint loosening and to one of its functional parts. Only in the Dayton Picker o 
help assure 2 perfect oe. do you find all three parts made to the specifications . 
Ghroughout the picket above. It's easy to see why we are anxious for you to = 
give Dayton Drop Box Pickers a trial on your looms. 7 
: Why not write for full information right now? 7 
THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4 | MAIN SALES OFFICES: GREENVILLE, S. C. : 
FACTORY: WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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party, and the date and time for retreatment, if any. This 
report should be transmitted to the supervisor involved by 
someone other than the injured party, and promptly. This 
report is a copy of the data shown on the large form en- 
titled “‘First Aid Record.’’ It should be made and _ trans- 
miteed for all injuries treated, whether connected with work 
or received entirely outside the course of work. It is primary 
protection against the type of claim that originates outside 
the plant, and later, when infection sets in, or arthritis, or 
other complications occur, is remembered and claimed as 
an injury connected with work. Now refer again to the 
first form, Turn it over, and upon the back you will see 
the title “Supervisor's Follow-up.’ This is designed to 
furnish the supervisor with a reliable means of verifying 
the story told at the first aid, and with a convenient means 
of recording the instructions’ given or action taken to pre- 
vent a recurrence of injury from the same cause. Variation 
in the story told by the injured party to his supervisor and 
at the first aid almost invariably indicates something ab- 
normal about the case and is a danger signal indicating that 
report should be made to higher authority immediately so 
that precautionary measures may be taken. 
time, 


At the same 
use of this form lets the workers know that the su- 
pervisor is interested in their safety, and gives the super- 
visor no alternative but to follow-up each injury. It is cus- 
tomary with us for either the superintendent or his assist- 
ant to check all such reports for follow-up and corrective 
action. This then serves as an ever-present safety engineer 


and private detective. It furnishes the supervisor with im- 


mediate notice of any violation of safety rules, such as late 
reporting of injuries, and gives him the opportunity to con- 
tact his workers just after any injury when they are most 
receptive to safety instruction, Needless to say, any super- 
visor who is so foolish as to discourage reporting of in- 
juries to the first aid, will in the long run be shown up by 
the extra high proportion of late reports, or late reports 
followed by infections, which you will see it the next 


form we will discuss. 


Our next form to be discussed is entitled ‘Accident 
Analysis and Report.’ Once each month, all the accidental 
injuries connected with work, in a department, in the plant, 
and in the corporation as a whole are placed on a single 
sheet. They are typed and counted. The number of first 
aid, of medical, and of lost-time injuries is set down. They 
are typed as to origin, either personal fault or unsafe con- 
dition. Then they are typed as to class of accident and in- 
jury produced, such as falls, bad housekeeping, handling 
materials, and so forth. Infections are listed separately, as 
are late reports (30 minutes appears to be the generally 
accepted time for effective antiseptics, and so a time limit 
of 30 minutes was adopted), and late reports followed by 
infections. 

Here I might remark that what usually occurs is this— 
an injury that would not normally be reported by that 
party or in that department results in infection, and there- 
fore has to be reported. Additionally the supervisor of de- 
partment or plant is furnished with a statement of the 


man-hours worked, the frequency of all accidents, the fre- 


BRANDON CORPORATION—ACCIDENT ANALYSIS AND REPORT 


Plant Department Month of 
THIS MONTH YEAR TO DATE 
CLASS OF ACCIDENT & TOTAL FREQUENCY 
MAJOR FREQUENCY 
- LOST TIME FREQENCY 
5 COMPENSATION COST 
COST /1000 MAN HOURS 
; 
TYPE OF INJURY INCURRED 
13 iin nin - 
OF ACCIDENT < = 42 98" 


1 Falls (N.O.C,) 


2 Bad Housekeeping 
3 Handling Mi Material (N.O.C.) 


4 ‘Striking Against Objects 


5 Struck By Objects 


6 Struck By | Falling Objects — 


7 Struck By Flying Objects 


- Caught By or Between ‘Objects 
Pocket Knives an id Sciss ors 


10 Other Hand To ols 


il Hand Trucks and Boxes 


12 Infeetions 

13 __‘Fires, Steam, ‘Ete. 
14 Harmful S Substances __ 
15 Defective or “Unguarded 


16 Cleaning, Oiling, ‘Repairing 


17 Machine Operation 
18 Miscellaneous 


TOTALS 


Each month Brandon Corp. makes a complete survey on ite accident analysis and report form. 
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* W hile visiting a plantation, Eli Whitney 
saw the difficulty that seed separation presented 
to the cotton grower and began working on 


the problem. It 1s said that Whitney got his 


idea for the Gin when he Saw a cat try to pull 
a chicken through the bars of the coop but 


only get his claws full of feathers. From this 
simple beginning came the machine that started 


the industrial revolution. 


"INVENTION OF CONGN 


Number Eleven in o series published os a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centures 


In 1794, Eli W hitney invented the Cotton Gin— 


, of the Sreatest developments in textile history. 


ATLANTA 
SPARTANBURG 


- 


Today — the Staley laboratories work con- 
stantly to meet the changing requirements for 
Textile Starches. Making it possible to select 
the proper starch for any sizing formula from 
Staley’s complete line of thick and thin boil- 
ing Corn Starches. Strict chemical control 
throughout the processing assures consistent, 
dependable performance from each and every 
shipment. Staley’s prompt service and com- 
plete cooperation — proved in more than a 
quarter of a century in serving the nation s 
textile mills —is available to you. Staley’s 


can recommend the correct starch for all your 


sizing requirements. 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Copyright 1946; A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ii! 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
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quency of accidents going beyond the first aid stage, which 
we term major accidents, and the frequency of lost-time 
accidents. He also receives a statement of the medical and 
compensation costs, and of his cost per thousand man- 
hours worked. All of these are furnished for the current 
month, and also for the year to date. Attached to this is 
a transcript of the first aid record for his department in the 
case of all departmental supervisors. At the same time, 
each superintendent receives a copy of the plant report for 
all plants, and each departmental supervisor receives a 
copy of the reports for similar departments in other plants. 
This enables a supervisor to immediately spot causes, per- 
sons concerned with the most accidents or the most serious 
accidents in his department for remedial action. At the 
same time it enables all supervisors to spot other supervisors 
who have eliminated causes or types of accidents that are 
bothering them, and thus get the benefit of their ideas or 
remedies. 


At monthly safety council meetings consisting of super- 
visory personnel in each plant, we discuss the analytical 
reports, and exhibit progress charts for corporation, plants 
and departments. This enables plant and departmental 
supervisors to visualize their relative standing and progress. 


Staff work is confined to study, classification, and analytical 
factual reporting. In other words, staff assistance does not 
attempt to fix blame upon anyone, merely to report facts 
in such a way that production officials are furnished com- 
pass, sextant, and chronometer to sail by, instead of going 
by ‘guess and by God.” Top management receives copies 
of all reports, and many safety and production betterments 
have been secured for plant or departmental supervisors as 
a result of discussion of analytical reports and cost sheets 
between staff and top management, which would in all 
likelihood not have been secured without supporting data 
such as the analytical reports furnish. 


In conclusion, let me say that there are many by-products 
of a system such as ours, which do not appear immediately 
on the surface. Some of these are better personnel relation- 
ships and management, better flow of production, better 
quality and cost of production, lower worker turnover, 
and easier supervisory jobs. | 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. HarpiE: Did you have any trouble from the super- 
visory personnel in establishing your system? 


Mr. PHELPS: We had at first; but, because of the fact 
that you can refer to these analytical sheets and the fact that 
they ‘go to top management each month, it did not take 
long to get co-operation. These sheets show up a man’s rec- 
ord. I will give you this instance. In one plant we had 18 
lost-time accidents in one month, in which 1,458,000 man- 
hours were worked. Eleven of those accidents occurred in 
one department, which worked only 536,000 man-hours. 


blend: 


Here Is Color Identification for Efficient Tinting 


@ Concentrated Water Tints 
@ Concentrated Oil Tints 

@ Dry Powdered Tints 

@ Bucobase Oil 


Easily Applied 
Easily, Quickly and Completely Removed 


We also manufacture 


BUCOSET Filling Conditioner 
BUCOL Cotton Spray Oil 
BUCOLENE Cotton Conditioner 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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prevention work. The record of 2 


When that report came to top management it did not take 
them long to find out who was responsible. I might add 
that that supervisor is no longer with us. 


An Efficient Accident 


Prevention Program 


By J. D. GREEN, Plant Manager 


- Springs Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C. 


and GEORGE D. BAKER, Superintendent, Eureka Plant 
Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


HE Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. recently awarded the 
Springs Cotton Mills a flag for excellency in accident 
2 lost-time accident fre- 
quency, as compared to the South Carolina textile group 
insured by the Liberty Mutual of 8.0 and compared to the 
national expectancy lost-time frequency of from ten to 
20, was attained by the 10,000 employees of Springs 
Cotton Mills. The title of this paper might lead you to 
believe that we consider ourselves nearly perfect. How- 
ever, we at Springs feel that we are a long way from per- 
fection in safety work. Inasmuch as our program is work- 
able and has earned us this recognition, we will present 
a sketch of an outline of its use in our Lancaster plant. 
safety group composed of all the supervisory staff, 
including superintendents, overseers, assistant Overseers, 
and second hands, conducts a safety program meeting the 
last Wednesday of each month. This group is divided into 
two teams. These teams are composed of overseers from 
each department so that they include an equal number of 
overseers and man-hours of operation from each depart- 


ment in the mill. This prevents one full department from 


competing with another full departmént, which would 
leave room for argument as to the hours operated and the 
hazards involved. This monthly meeting is presided over 
by a chairman selected from the alphabetical list of superin- 
tendents. The chairman serves three.months. The plant 
employment clerk is the permanent secretary of the safety 
group and keeps all of the records of the safety meetings. 

Prior to the meeting, a plant inspection is conducted by 
men selected from this safety group at the preceding meet- 
ing. No overseer inspects his own department, and he may 
delegate an assistant to make his inspection for him. The 
inspectors’ findings and recommendations are turned in to 
the secretary prior to the 20th of the month. The secre- 
tary furnishes the superintendent of each department a copy 
of the inspection report, so that he can handle any findings 
or recommendations before the safety meeting. These in- 
spection reports are read at the meetings, and the recom- 
mendations are studied closely. Certain members at the 
meeting are designated by the chairman to see that these 
recommendations are carried out. 

All members of each team are furnished a mimeographed 
copy of the teams’ comparative standing and a list of the 
accidents that have happened during the current month. 
This team standing report has eight columns, as follows: 
(1) Name of team captain; (2) Department; (3) Total 
man-hours for the year; (4) Number of accidents for the 
month; (5) Total accidents for the year; (6) Standing for 
last month; (7) Standing for the year through the current 
month; (8) Lost-time frequency. 

The reason for showing last month's standings as well as 
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the present standing is to show whether each team gained 
or lost during the month. These columns are totaled and 
given a mill average. The team standing figures are arrived 
at by multiplying the number of accidents by one million, 
dividing by the man-hours, and subtracting from 1,000. 
The standings of these safety teams. are kept by the month, 
and the losing team each month makes a small donation to 
the safety club treasury. Occasionally the safety club has a 
barbecue or fish fry with these funds. 

The list containing the team captain’s name, name of 
injured employee, type of injury, and percentage of re- 
sponsibility for the injury is thoroughly discussed at this 
meeting. Occasionally the injured employee is invited to 
the meeting to listen to this discussion and answer any 
questions concerning his or her part that might give light 
on future prevention of similar accidents. When an acci- 
dent occurs in the plant, the department head makes out 
an injury-responsibility report, which is part of the above 
mentioned discussion. This report gives room to place the 
responsibility on the injured employee, the supervision, the 
hazard of the job, or other responsibilities. For instance, 
an accident could be credited 50 per cent to the injured 
employee and 50 per cent to the hazard of the job, etc. 
We feel that this open forum discussion and diagnosis of 
accident responsibility tends to keep interest in getting 
better results from the supervisors in handling all matters of 
safety with the personnel. 


Particular stress is placed on the immediate handling of 


each accident, regardless of how minor it may be. We have 
found that following up a minor accident has helped us 
prevent more serious or lost-time accidents. First aid equip- 
ment is furnished each department, and trained employees 
on each shift administer first (Continued on Page 73) 


HERE’S WHERE RAW COTTON GOES 


COTTON IN BALE 
500 POUNDS,GROSS WEIGHT 


TARE (NONSPINNABLE 
22 POUNDS POUNDS 


YARN 
455 POUNDS 


SEWING THREAD 


OTHER YARNS 
7 POUNDS 30 PO 


UNOS 


WOVEN GOODS 
376 POUNDS 


FINISHED CLOTH 


GRAY GOOOS 
POUNDS 


168 POUNDS 


CLOTHING HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


INDUSTRIAL USES 


There are 500 pounds in a bale of raw cotton, and this chart, 
prepared by the United States Department of Agriculture for its 
recently released booklet, Marketing and Manufacturing Margins 
for Textiles, shows just how the cotton crop is utilized on the 
basis of a single bale. 


KNIT GOODS 
42 POUNDS 
YARN-DYED 
41 POUNDS 
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FABRIC FINISHING 


By RICHARD W. POWELL, Research Director, Bradford Dyeing Association 
— Before National Association of Cotton Manufacturers — 


HE modern trend in the finishing of woven textile 

fabrics is directed as never before towards satisfying a 
rising consumer demand for faster colors and more durable 
finishes. This is not to say that the requirements of yester- 
day have gone by the board. In normal times eye appeal 
and hand are just as important as they ever were, but the 
woman who buys yard goods or wearing apparel today is 
not going to be satisfied with these two attributes alone. 
She also wants to know—will it wash, will it fade in the 
sun, will the finish wash out, will it shrink, and so forth. 
This tendency has been accelerated of recent years by various 
instructions representing consumer groups, by certain pro- 
gressive mills, finishers and converters, and by descriptive 
national advertising by chemical firms using trade name 
processes. The publicity given to various new products 
and processes has resulted in the education of the consumer 
to demand colors and finishes which at least will last the 
life of the garment. 

The finishing of woven textile fabrics may be divided 
for our purpose into three main sections: Bleaching or 
Preparation—which includes all steps necessary to clean the 
goods, to remove naturally occuring impurities such as 
waxes, pectins and leaf from cotton and other natural cellu- 
losic fabrics, and to remove sizing material and oil from 
both natural and synthetic fabrics; Dyeing; and Finishing— 
which comprises the treatment of the goods after dyeing, 
to enhance the characteristics of the fabrics themselves, or 


to confer new characteristics as for example, luster, softness © 


or crispness, crush resistance, shrinkage control and dimen- 
sional stability, water-repellency, mildew resistance and so 


forth. 


Continuous Peroxide Bleach 


The most significant development in this field is that of 
the continuous peroxide bleaching process, which was in 
the pilot plant stage just prior to the war, but is now in 
operation in an increasing number of finishing plants, and 
appears likely to supplant completely established procedures 
which have been current practice for a great many years. 
The equipment may be designed to handle cloth in either 
open width or rope form. After the usual singeing and 
desizing the cloth is rinsed, saturated with caustic soda, 
passed through squeeze rollers and plaited down into a 
]-box where it is allowed to steep for one to 11/4 hours 
depending upon the weight and construction of the goods. 
Prior to entering the J-box the cloth ‘is passed through a 
steam heater tube or it may be heated in the J-box itself by 


means of live steam. This cycle of operations is then re- 
peated with an alkaline peroxide saturation, and the cloth 
is plaited into a second J-box for one to 11/, hours, washed 
and pulled into the whitebin. Operating speeds vary from 
100 yards per minute to an excess of 200 yards per minute 
depending on the type of cloth being processed. Ad- 
vantages of the process are savings in labor and time com- 
pared with the older kier boiling procedures, uniformity 
of bleach and consequent elimination or curtailment of 
rehandling costs. There does not seem to be any agreement 
at the moment among mills operating the process, as to 
chemical savings. Some mills find their chemical cost to be 
about the same as that of the older method, while other 
mills claim a slightly lowered cost. The process may be 
adapted to the bleaching of cloth containing colored effect 
threads, such as yarn dyed striped shirting and the like. 


Pad-Steom and the Williams Unit 


Among recent advances in the art or science of dye- 
ing are the Du Pont continuous pad-steam process for the 
dyeing of vat colors and the use of the Williams unit for 
the same purpose. The two processes are contributing great- 
ly to the fulfillment of the modern trend for colors which 
are good for the life of the garment. Prior to the develop- 
ment of these processes, the use of which was given impetus 
by the war stimulated demand for hundreds of millions of 
yards of vat dyed cotton goods for the use of the armed 
forces, the most satisfactory method of applying vat colors 
to piece goods from an appearance and fastness standpoint 
was the so-called pad-jig method. In this process, a suspen- 


sion of the vat pigment is applied to the cloth by means of 


a padder, and the cloth is batched onto rolls of 500 to 
1,000 yards. The individual rolls are then transferred to 
jigs where reduction of the dyestuff to the soluble leuco 
state takes place and the dyed cloth is washed, oxidized, 
and soaped to its final shade. Such an operation is very 
time-consuming and a single roll of cloth may require 
three to four hours to process. 

In the Du Pont method, which bears some similarity to 
established procedures for the printing of vat colors, the 
cloth is padded through a suspension of the vat pigment 
as in the pad-jig method. After padding the cloth may be 
dried or not, depending on its type. It then passes through 
a chemical padder containing a solution of caustic soda and 
sodium hydrosulphite at a temperature of 90° F. and into 
a steamer, where it is steamed for ten to 30 seconds with 
moist air free steam at a temperature of 212-214° F. Wash- 
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AN EXCELLENT 
DYE LEVELLING 


EXCELLENT 
SANFORIZING 
AGENT 


Hartex Duofol L, a sulfated condensation 
product, is a clear amber oil possessing su- 
perior wetting, rewetting, and softening 
properties. It is clearly miscible with water 
in all proportions and retains its high surface 
activity in the presence of hard water, salt, 


alkali, or weak acids. 

Duofol L was developed for instantaneous 
wetting in baths at all temperatures up to 
the boil. | 

It is recommended for dyeing operations 
in general and specifically for vat and pack- 
age dyeing to give greater uniformity of 
shade. 

When a solution of Duofol L is dried into 
a fabric, it renders the fabric highly absorb- 
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A SUPERIOR 
PENETRANT IN 
PACKAGE DYEING 


AN 
OUTSTANDING 


ent (rewetting property). In addition, Duo- 
fol L acts as a softening agent making its use 
doubly advisable in sanforizing operations. 

Quantities as low as 4 oz. per 100 gallons 
have proved satisfactory for most applica- 
tions. 


HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2 HARTEX PRODUCTS 


Rayon Oils & Sizes 
Nylon Oils & Sizes 
Kier Bleaching Oils 
Finishing Oils 

Synthetic Detergents 
Conditioning Agents 
Scrooping Agents 
Sanforizing Oils 
Splashproof Compounds 


Delustrants 

Leveling Agents 
Cationic Softeners 
Cotton Warp Dressings 
Wetting-Out Agents 
Weighting Agents 
Mercerizing Penetrants 


Send for free booklet. “Mercer- 
‘izing and ALKAMERCE — The 
Ideal Dry Mercerizing Penetrant’’ 
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ing, oxidation and soaping of the dyed goods may follow 
in compartments in line with the pad steaming equipment 
or the cloth may be transferred to a continuous soaping 
range for this purpose. Ranges can be designed to include 
the complete operation of padding, drying impregnating 
steaming, oxidizing, soaping and drying. Operating speeds 
run from 80 to 150 yards per minute, depending on the 
type of cloth being handled and the equipment available. 
Savings in labor and in chemical costs are appreciable and 
properly controlled equipment will produce results of equal 
fastness and appearance to the pad-jig method. 

Use of the Williams unit for vat dyeing is an outgrowth 
of an older continuous method of vat dyeing which was 
developed in the late 1920s. In this method the cloth was 
first padded with a leuco solution of the vat color, passed 
into one or more so-called booster boxes or tanks with a 
capacity of several hundred gallons and containing a solu- 
tion of caustic soda and hydrosulphite and finally into addi- 
tional boxes for oxidation and soaping. The older process 
had several drawbacks. In the first place, the fastness and 
appearance of the dyed result was not as good as pad-jig 
dyed goods, and the uniformity of the shade was exceeding- 
ly difficult to control. Secondly, the large initial require- 
ments for ‘chemicals used in the booster boxes limited the 
use of the process to yardages of not less than 20,000 yards 
per shade. Some improvement was made in this older 
method of continuous dyeing by padding the cloth through 
a dispersion of the pigment as in pad-jig dyeing, drying 
the goods and then padding the dried cloth through the 
usual reduction solution and allowing it to pass into the 
boosters in the manner already described. This modifica- 
tion resulted in a better dyed appearance and better fastness, 
but the mechanics of the process were such that yardages 
per shade were still required in order to make the opera- 
tion economical. Mainly on account of this factor the use 
of these continuous processes were limited largely to those 
plants finishing large yardages of work clothing, low-end 
shirtings and the like. 

The Williams units replace the larger booster boxes in 
the recently improved method of continuous vat dyeing, 
and as the volume of liquor which they use is less than one- 
tenth that of the booster due to their special construction, 
much smaller yardages can be run economically with this 
type of equipment. The units occupy little space, each unit 
being approximately four inches long and five inches deep. 
The capacity of the unit is 12 yards and the volume 60 
gallons. Each unit contains four wells, each well having 
half-inch spacing on each side of a removable baffle. The 
material passes through this narrow channel and due to the 
confinement of the area of travel a pressure is developed at 
high speeds along with a fast moving circulatory action of 
the treating solution. The movement of material with the 
solution accounts for the speed of reduction obtained with 
vat colors. 

Cloth is padded through a vat color dispersion, dried 
or not as the case requires, and passed through one or more 
Williams units where reduction and dyeing take place. The 
pieces are then washed, oxidized and soaped as usual. The 
method has similar advantages to those of the Du Pont 
steam including chemical and labor savings. There still 
remain certain problems to be solved, however, in connec- 
tion with the use of this equipment. For example, chlorine 
fast bright blues are difficult to produce and heavy shades 
present certain problems in securing the proper fastness. 


Pigment Dyeing 


No description of modern fast color dyeing methods 
could be considered complete without some mention of pig- 
ment dyeing. The basic method of coloring textile piece 
goods by means of pigments banded to the fiber is probab- 
ly among the earliest methods of coloration known. Until 
the last few years the process was little used except for the 
cheapest class of work, where a certain amount of pigments 
was used in printing, together with albumin, starch, or case- 
in as a binder. 

Increasing knowledge of the properties of synthetic 
resins and development of new pigments with outstanding 
resistance to light has resulted in a rebirth of interest in 
the process. As a result of intensified research and develop- 
ment on the part of chemical manufacturers and finishing 
plants, the process is now finding its place among other 
methods of producing fast colors on textiles. The method 
is quite simple in its essentials, but there are many difficul- 
ties which have to be ironed out in practice. There are. 
several possible methods of producing the color formula- 
tions used, but in the two most widely used methods select- 
ed blends of synthetic resins of both the thermosetting and 
thermoplastic types chosen for their excellent wash fastness 
on textiles are dissolved in a suitable organic solvent and 
emulsified to produce either an outside oil phase emulsion 
or an outside water phase emulsion. Extremely fine dis- 
persions of pigments are mixed with the resin emulsion and 
the color mix applied to cloth by means of a two or three- 
roll padder. The cloth is dried under controlled conditions 
and cured at elevated temperatures to polymerize the ‘resin 
binders and produce a wash fast result. The advantages of 
the process are simplicity of application, and continuous 
operation with excellent uniformity of shades. Color costs 
show some saving over vat colors in the majority of 
instances. Pigment dyeings are currently being applied to 
a wide variety of cotton cloths, but the volume does not 
approach that of vat dyeings. The most serious drawback 
of the method is the moderate crock fastness which limits 
the use of the method to light and light-medium shades. 
Lightfastness with properly selected pigments is at least the 
equivalent of vat dyes and wash fastness is fair. There is 
some tendency for removal of pigment on extended 
laundering and some cloths exhibit whitish marks due to 
local removal of pigment by mechanical action. For spe- 
cialized applications the pigment colors are very well 
adapted. For example, when applied to cellulose acetate 
flat goods such as satins and taffetas they produce results 
which have excellent resistance to gas fume fading as well 
as light fastness, which renders them ideally suited for 
application to cloths used for bedspreads, blanket bindings, 
shower curtains, draperies and the like. They also produce 
excellent results in light and medium shades on some of 
the newer fibers, such as nylon, Fortisan, Fiber A, vinyon 
and. glass, where conventional dyestuffs either cannot. be 
used or entail some sacrifice of fastness and appearance. 

The modern durable finishes may be roughly sub-divided 
into three classifications: (1) Those reacted on the surface 
of the fiber; (2) those reacted largely within the fiber; and 
(3) materials which react directly with the fiber itself. 
There is some overlapping of these classes and they are out- 
lined in this manner merely to simplify a discussion .of 
their various characteristics. 

An outstanding example of the first class, which repre- 
sents by far the greatest number of variety of finishing ma- 
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YOU CAN GET THEM ALL FROM THE E-MAN 


The E-Man can save you a lot of corres- 
pondence, telephone calls and leg work, 
for he offers you 7 different products 
that you might otherwise have to pur- 
chase from 7 different sources. Just one 
letter, one ‘phone call, or one interview 
and your requirements for all these 
products are taken care of. As to 
quality, it’s inspected and certified in 
every case. 


Emmons Service is efficient in another 
way, too, in that there's an E-Man in 
your vicinity, no matter in which textile 
area you are located. His address and 
‘phone number are given here for your 
convenience. Get in touch with him the 
next time you need the products he 
offers. 


SLASHER COMB 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., plants and 
offices as listed. 

EXPORT AGENTS 
ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Chacabuco 443-49, 
Buenos Aires. 


BRAZIL: A. Polak, 216 Av. Beira Mar, Salas 403 
a-d, Edificio Magnus, Rio de Janeiro and Rua 
Florencio, Abreu 157, Edificio Sao Bento, Salas 
510 A.C., Sao Paulo. : 

CHILE: W. L. Robinson, Casilla 4075, Santiago. 


COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Apartado 139, 
Medellin. 


CUBA: J. M. Perez Pena, Apartado 1611, Ha- 


bana. 


MEXICO: Leo Lenk, Ave. Republica Guatemala 
4, Mexico, 


PERU: Constantino N. Sabal, Casilla 2288, Lima. 


VENEZUELA: N. Marvez, Apartado. 391, Cara- 


cas. 


URUGUAY: Storer & Cia, Paysandu 1202, Mon- 
tevideo. 


4 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Main Office & Plant 
P. O. Box 927 
‘Phone—6194 


CHARLOTTE 
(Branch Plant) 
George Field 
Manager 
P.O. Box 2036 
‘Phone—3-7503 


NEW YORK 
W. S. Taylor 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


‘Phone—Lexington 2-6060 


ATLANTA 


Arthur Harris 
P.O. Box 1982 
‘Phone—Main 2643 


CHICAGO 
Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Blvd. 
‘Phone—Harrison 7140 


DALLAS 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co, 
1812 Main St. 
‘Phone—C-6283; C-6284 
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terials, is the durable water repellent finish typified by 
Zelan and Norane. These products were used in great 
volume during the war to produce water-repellent finishes 
on cotton poplins, oxfords and sateens for use by the 
armed forces. The Quartermaster Corps contributed .in 
large measure to a knowledge of their properties, their cor- 
rect method of application and their durability under field 
conditions. In combination with the Shirley type cloth they 
produced the most satisfactory water repellent garment 
used during the war. The products are applied in water 
emulsion form on a padder, usually dried on a tenter frame 
at controlled temperatures and subjected to much higher 
temperatures for a short time during which curing is eftect- 
ed. The treated cloth is then neutralized to remove residual 
acid generated in the curing operation, and dried. Satis- 
factory water repellency of properly treated cloth is retained 
through several launderings and dry cleanings, but it ts 
essential that all traces of soaps and oils be thoroughly 
rinsed out after cleaning or laundering. 

An interésting possibility for the future production of 
durable water repellent finishes. involves the us¢ of certain 
organo silicon helides, known as silicones. These chemicals 
have been used largely for the treatment of ceramic insulat- 
ing materials where they have been applied in the form of 
a vapor. Vapor treatment of textiles is something new 1n 
the industry and there are a good many application bugs to 
be ironed out before the process becomes commerciaily 
feasible. 


There is an almost infinite variety of synthetic resins and 
other materials such as cellulose derivatives which can be 
used for this purpose. In addition many of these products 
confer other valuable properties upon textile fabrics, such 
as a reduced tendancy to shrink, improvement in tensile 
strength and better resistance to wear. The alkali soluble 
cellulose ethers and the alkali solutions of cellulose can be 
used to produce a wide range of finishes from full soft 
finishes to crisp organdie type finishes. They are usually 
applied to fabrics from caustic soda solutions by padding 
and the cellulose is insolubilized by passing through a bath 
of either sulphuric or acetic acid, by plain boiling water 
or by drying. Pigments may be incorporated with them to 
produce colored effects for certain purposes, although the 
color does not have a high degree of wash fastness and in 
addition crocks badly. It is claimed that these cellulosic ma- 
terials improve tensile strength and abrasion resistance and 
that the treated cloths have a reduced tendency to shrink. 
For these reasons they have been used quite extensively on 
sheeting and low-end shirtings and for the production of 
imitation organdie finishes. They have also been applied to 
certain delicate fabrics on the gray, to prevent yarn slippage 
and distortion in subsequent processing. This group of 
finishing materials is relatively inexpensive but its use re- 
quires a special machine set up in a finishing plant. 

Partially polymerized thermosetting type resins such as 
urea formaldehyde and more recently melamine are also 


widely used to build up the hand and produce crisp linen- 
like finishes, particularly on spun rayon fabrics. They are 
usually applied from water solution by padding, drying and 
curing at high temperature to complete the polymerization 
of the resin and render the finish wash fast. Their use on 
cotton fabrics has been limited due to®their so-called 
chlorine retention properties, which means that cloth treat- 
ed with these resins tends to pick up chlorine during com- 
mercial laundering. During pressing or ironing the retain- 
ed chlorine is converted to acid resulting in tendering of the 
goods. This condition is not nearly as marked with 
melamine resins as with ureas. But it does exist in both 
casés. A notable example of the use of this type of resin 
is in the well known durable glazed chintz finish, and these 
resins also form the basis of many of the so-called slip- 
proof finishes on the market today. 

The use in textile finishing of thermoplastic synthetic 
resins is of comparatively recent origin. They are invariably 
applied from aqueous emulsions or dispersions of the 
polymerized resin. Due to the fact that they are already 
fully polymerized, they are applied merely by padding on 
to the cloth and drying. No curing is. required. The first 


group of resins of this type used commercially on textiles 


were the acrylics and their derivatives. They produce a 
wide range of finishes varying from soft and elastic to hard 
and crisp. As the resins are colorless and transparent (you 
will recall that this was the type used extensively during 
the war under the trade names Plexiglas and Lucite for the 
production of bomber noses and cockpit enclosures) they 
enhance the appearance of the finished cloth. One member 
of this group may be used for the production of durable 
delustered finishes on rayon. 


Other thermoplastic resins which have come on to the 
market within the last year or two in a form suitable for 
textile application are the vinyl resins and their derivatives 
and the styrene resins. In the earliest stage of textile de- 
velopment are the polythenes, some of which have been 
found in England to produce very soft, full wash resistant 
finishes. The use of the vinyls and styrenes has not been 
fully explored as yet, but they show excellent possibilities 
in the production of specialized types of finishes. For 
example, since polyvinyl ‘chloride is extremely fire resistant 
it may be used in the production of durable flameproof 
finishes when applied in conjunction with antimony oxide. 
By combining certain members of each type of resin with 
high-melting-point waxes, water repellent fabrics may. be 
produced, since some of these resins have remarkable re- 
sistance to water. The sodium salt of one of the styrene 
derivatives has pronounced anti-static qualities and may 
find a use in the production of anti-static finishes of syn- 
thetics, such as nylon, which tends to build up strong 
charges of static electricity. Examples cited are not neces- 
sarily out of the development stage, but will serve to indi- 
cate some of the possibilities inherent in the use of the 
thermoplastic types. 

The crease resistant finish is the outstanding example of 
the use of synthetic resins reacted within the fiber itself. 
Resins used are almost exclusively of the urea formalde- 
hyde or melamine formaldehyde type and they are applied 
to the cloth from water solutions along with acid forming 
catalysts. In order to obtain penetration into the core of 
the fiber it is necessary that the size of the resin molitule 
shell be extremely small and for that reason the resins are 
applied in as close to monomeric (Continued on Page 82) 
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LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


the name leading mills choose 


Pepperell Manufacturing Company, like research, manufacture and detailed inspec- 


many other top-ranking cotton mills, uses tion results in uniform high quality. 


Lawrence Calfskins for spinning-frame Lawrence Calfskins for your aprons assure 
aprons, to assure the finest in spinning re- you the excellent performance and longer- 
sults. More mills insist on Lawrence Calf. lasting resilience that have always character- 


skins than any other brand. Experience has ized the Lawrence brand. A. C. Lawrence 


taught them, first, that perfect Leather Company, Peabody, Mass., 


drafting comes from the natural manufacturers of LawrenceSpinna 


surface of calfskin... second, that Calf forrollcoverings. Represented 


by H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C. 


Lawrence experience in product 


YEAR MORE PE DE LEATHER IS BEST 
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Time for a Change 


With only a few weeks remaining before the election of 
members of Congress, there is a growing conviction that the 
Republicans will control the next House if not the next 
Senate: 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader sums up the situation 
very well with the following editorial comment: 

There come times when millions of voters decide to vote against 
one party rather than for another. That spirit is in the air now. 
Few persons will change parties this year because they approve 
the G. O. P. leaders or the scattered proposals—they do not con- 
stitute an integrated policy—advocated by Mr. Taft and other talk- 
ative gentlemen. Independents by the tens of thousands are switch- 
ing to the Republican ticket this year because they want to express 
in this manner the accumulated resentments built up agaznst. the 
Democrats. 

As nearly as this newspaper can ascertain, the reasons most per- 
suasive with voters of this mind are these five: 

1. They believe the Democrats have “been in office long enough.” 
2. “A change will do the country good.” 

3. Democrats have been wasteful and extravagant. 

4. The administration is in the hands of incompetents. 

5. It is time to end this talk of “an emergency’ that has been a 
general warrant for doing what the Constitution does not permit or 
the condition of the country require. 


We might add that the average voter is now convinced 
that it is unsafe to leave power in the hands of an incompe- 
tent weakling like Truman and that a Republican House 
of Representatives would be a wise curb upon his uncertain 
activities. 


According to Color 


C. I. O. elections continue to run according to color, that 


is, Negroes for and whites against. 
At the leaf tobacco plant of the J. P. Taylor Co., Golds- 
boro, N. C., 


the vote was 


where most of the employees were Negroes, 


34 


At Interstate Tobacco Co., Lumberton, N. C., with Negro 
employees predominating, the vote was— 


At the Whitehead-Anderson Tobacco Co., also of Lum- 
berton, the vote was— 


Contrast the vote in those plants where Negroes predom- 


‘inate with that of the following plants where most of the 


employees are whites. 


At the Randleman Mills, Randleman, N. C., the vote 
was— 


At the Southern ree | Co., Greensboro, N. C., the 


vote was— 
For the company 28 
At the Eastman Cotton Mulls, Eastman, Ga... the vote 
was: 


At the Dothan Hosiery Mills, Dothan, Ala., the vote 
was— 


At an A. F. of L. election held at the Morgan Cotton 
Mills, Quitman, Ga., after some one had distributed among 
the employees a picture of Catherine Lewis, daughter of 
John L. Lewis of the A. F. of L. (formerly of the C. I. O.), 
seated at a Negro banquet between two Negro men, the 
vote was seven to one against the union— 


By telling the Negroes that the C. I. O. will help them 
attain social equality with white people through the enact- 
ment of the Federal F. E. P. C. law, the C. I. O. has carried 
elections in tobacco plants, but because the white cotton mill 
employees have discovered that the C. I. O. favors forcing 
white girls to work side by side with Negro girls and use 
the same rest rooms and restaurants, the C. I. O. is sosing 
almost every election held in a textile plant. 


The results of the above elections and numerous other 
elections, the statistics of which were given in our last issue, 
should convince any fair-minded person that as far as the 
South is concerned the C. I. O. is rapidly becoming a Negro 
union. 

They win all elections where Negroes predominate but 
are steadily losing elections at mills where the employees 
are white. 

There are, of course, some mill employees who do not 
place themselves or their wives and daughters above Negroes 
and are perfectly willing to vote for’an organization which 


stands 100 per cent for social equality between Negroes - 


and whites. 


There are some local men who, because they get part of 


the initiation fees and dues which are to be paid by mill 
employees, are willing to help bring about the day when 
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white girls will be forced to work under Negro overseers 
and Negro second hands and share rest rooms and restau- 
rants with Negro girls. 

In those terrible days of the reconstruction .period, just 
after the Civil War, when the carpetbaggers where trying 
to force social equality upon the South, and no white 
woman was safe from attacks by Negroes, there were some 
Southern men who, for pay, turned against their sections 
and their people and assisted the carpetbaggers. 

Those men earned the scorn and contempt of Southern 
people and their children and grandchildren were pointed 
out for many years after the carpetbaggers had been driven 
out and: white supremacy restored. 

Any man who works for the C. I. O. is working for an 
organization which openly admits, in fact, boasts to Negroes 
in tobacco plants that it seeks to place Negroes upon the 
basis of social equality with whites. - 


John L. Dabbs 


Although John L. Dabbs had, because of illness, been in 
retirement for a number of years, news of his death brought 
a feeling of sadness to a host of admirers throughout the 
colored goods section of the textile industry of the South. 

Beginning as a worker in a dyehouse at Rock Hill, S. C., 
John Dabbs became the dean of the dyestuff men of the 
South and acquired universal esteem. His last position was 


as Southern representative for E. I. du Pont dé Nemours & 


Co. with headquarters at Charlotte. 

Because of his ability, high character and friendliness, 
John Dabbs won an enviable position, and those who knew 
him will never forget him. 


Good Pickings 


American Federation of Labor President William Green 
told the United Mine Workers of America, the John L. 
Lewis organization, at their recent meeting in Atlantic City, 
IT was never more happy before in my life.” 

The union treasurer had just told the delegates that they 
had. $13,500,000 in the treasury, plus a $2,250,000 health 
and welfare fund deposit in a New York bank. 

Almost any big corporation would be happy if it had a 
surplus fund of $15,750,000 and had the assurance that 
more was coming every week. 

Every man or woman who buys a ton of coal pays an 
extra $1.50 because John L. Lewis took the country by the 
throat and it became a question of life or death with the 
people of the United States. While our young men were 
fighting in Europe or in the Pacific, John L. Lewis called out 
the mine workers and stopped the production of the coal 
which was absolutely necessary for the manufacturers of 
war munitions and other supplies. 

John L. Lewis and his mine workers were perfectly will- 
ing to allow our fighting men to find themselves without 
fighting materials and supplies and for them and us to lose 
the war. The people of America could not allow that to 
happen. and yielded to the John L. Lewis demands. 3 


Viewing the piled up surplus of $13,500,000 and know- 
ing how much more is to come, William Green is happy, 
but to our mind, John L. Lewis should have occupied a seat 
alongside Herman Goering at Nuernberg and been’ given 
an opportunity to defend himself from the charge that he 
was willing to allow Germany to win the war. 


EETINGS during the early part of next month have 


Northern North Carolina-Virginia divisions of the South- 
ern Textile Association. The Eastern Carolina Division 
will have its fall meeting at 9:45 a. m. in the Erwin Mills 
Auditorium, Durham, N. C., and the Northern North 
Carolina-Virginia Division will gather at 9:45 in Hylton 
Hall, Schoolfield, Va. 

At Durham, discussion will be devoted to four general 
topics—carding, spinning, slashing and weaving. Under 
carding are (1) Card Stripping: (a) what system of 
stripping do you use and what are its advantages?; (b) 
if you use vacuum stripping, can it be used for removing 
fly, motes, etc.?; and (c) how often do you strip cards, 
and what is the grade and staple of cotton being run? 
(2) Nep Control: (a) what system of detection, preven- 
tion and elimination of neps do you use?; (b) do you 


means of determining the number of neps in stock from 
pickers and cards? (3) Sliver Preparation: (a) do you 
like the sliver lap preparation for drawing and if so, 
why ?; (b) do you think there are other methods better 
than sliver lap and if so, why? 

Spindle developments will be dealt with during the 
spinning discussion: what type spindle do you use and 
what are the advantages and disadvantages of this type 


Southern Textile Association Divisions Announce Scheduled Programs 


been scheduled by the Eastern Carolina and 


use special nep count apparatus or do you have other | 


compared with others ?; 
and maintenance costs ? 

There will be two slashing questions: (1) What system 
of feeding size do you use, circulating or gravity? Give 
advantages of your system. (2) Does the size solution 
thin down after running some time? If so, how do you 
control this ? 

Inspection systems will be discussed relative to weav- 
ing: (a) what do you inspect and how often?; (b) how 
often are harness timing and setting checked and what 
variation do you allow?; (c) what variation do you allow 
from standard in pick motions?; (d) what methods have 
you adopted for eliminating thin places and broken 
picks ? 

Three addresses will be featured during the meeting at 
Schoolfield. Thomas Carroll of Winston-Salem, N. C.. 
personnel director for Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., will 
speak on personnel work and human relations. W. S. 
Murphy of Greensboro, N. C., district manager for 
American Monorail Co., will discuss automatic cleaning 
for spinning, winding, spooling, twisting and warping. 
Materials handling will be covered by V. G. Brookshire 
of Engineering Sales Co., Charlotte. 

A new chairman, vice-chairman and secretary, in addi- 
tion to three divisional executive committeemen, will be 
nominated and elected during the meeting. 


do you get a saving in power, oil 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS, CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


GRANITE FALLS, N. C. 
for Granite Cordage Co. and Granite Falls Mfg. Co. fol- 
lowing approval by the Civilian Production Administration. 
The $75,000 contract has been awarded to V. P. Loftis, 
Charlotte contractor. 


PINEVILLE, N. C.—What formerly was known as Mill 
No. 5 of Chadwick-Hoskins Co., containing 14,268 spindles 
and 316 looms, has been sold by Textron Southern, Inc., 
to Proximity Mfg. Co. of Greensboro, N. C. Legal papers 
recording this change of ownership bore tax stamps which 
indicated a consideration of $119,000, not necessarily a 
reliable statement of the exact sale price. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. ts 
completing the installation of a new line of opening and 
cleaning machinery. A particularly interesting feature of 
the new machinery is the use of colored lights to indicate 
whether feed hoppers are full of cotton or whether more 
cotton is needed. 


BLUEFIELD, W. VAa.—White Sulphur Industries, a sub-- 


sidiary of Burlington Mills Corp. with headquarters at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., has leased a plant in Blue- 
field which will be equipped for the manufacture of rib- 
bons. Bluefield operations will be similar to those already 
under way at White Sulphur Springs. The Bluefield plant 
formerly was utilized by Esmond-Virginia Co. for the pro- 
duction of blankets. 


Kincs MouNTAIN, N. C.—The Cora Plant of Textiles, 
Inc., containing 18,808 spindles for production of carded 
yarn, has been purchased by Scranton (Pa.) Lace Co. 
Textiles, Inc., thus has removed itself from the carded yarn 
trade, and in the future will concentrate on combed num- 
bers only. Z. F. Cranford will continue as superintendent 
of the plant. 


LAFAYETTE, GA.—A majority of stock in Lafayette Cot- 
ton Mills has been sold to New York buyers, and the sale 
has transferred control of the mill to Lawrence Fabrics 
Corp., New York City. The present management of the 
mill will be continued. Officers of the new corporation are 
Max Herman, president; W. A. Enloe, vice-president; W. 
E. McKown, executive vice-president; Lloyd S. Hoffstatter, 
treasurer; W. A. Enloe, Jr., assistant treasurer, and Walter 
B. Shaw, secretary. } 


ANDERSON, S. C.- Merger of Gossett Mills of Anderson 
and its subsidiary, Chadwick-Hoskins Co. of Charlotte, 
into Textron Southern, Inc., has been announced by B. B. 
Gossett. who is to be chairman of the board. Royal Little, 
president of Textron, Inc., will be president of Textron 
Southern, Inc., according to the announcement. Textron 
Southern, Inc., was formed last May as a subsidiary of 
Textron, Inc., to acquire all outstanding stock of Gossett 
Mills and Chadwick-Hoskins. More than 98 per cent. of 
the stock has been. acquired and the merger has been ap- 
proved by the boards of all the firms concerned, Mr. Gos- 
sett said. Asa result of the merger, Textron Southern, Inc., 
will operate the 12 mills, including a finishing plant, in the 


—Work has begun on warehouses 


Anderson and Charlotte areas, with more than 200,000 
spindles and 4,600 looms having a weekly capacity of 
2,000,00 yards of cotton and rayon cloth and 250,000 
pounds of cotton yarn. Present management will remain 
unchanged, said Mr. Gossett, adding that all the key officials 
of Gossett and Chadwick-Hoskins would occupy similar 
offices with Textron Southern. 


PAW CREEK, N. C—G & H Textiles, Inc., has been is- 


sued a charter of incorporation to operate a manufacturing 
business here, with an authorized capital stock of $100,000 
and subscribed stock of $400, by James O. Graves, Mrs. 
Nannie Graves and Harold H. Helton, all of Paw Creek. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Lewith Mills, Inc., has been char- 
tered to operate a manufacturing business in Charlotte, with 
an authorized capital stock of $100,000 and subscribed stock 
of $300, by Wilson Lewith, Louis $, Goodman and Arthur 
Goodman, all of Charlotte. 


DuBLIN, Ga.—Construction of a large woolen mill on 
the Oconee River, near Dublin, by the M. T. Stevens Co. 
of North Andover, Mass., has been approved by the Civil- 
ian Production Adminieiration, and the project will get 
under way in the near future. 


WESTMINSTER, S. C.—A three-story addition to the plant 
of Oconee Mills, Inc., is being erected with the use of ma- 
terials from dismantled textile buildings in New England 
and at Swannanoa, N. C. The plant will be enlarged by 
about 30 per cent, and when the addition is completed ap- 
proximately 200 more employees will be added. In addition 
to the new unit at the main plant, which will increase the 
mill space by 75,000 square feet, the dye plant that was 
built two years ago will be enlarged by approximately 5,000 
square feet and new equipment will be added. 


Davipson, N. C.—The capital stock of Davidson Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., has been acquired by Northern interests, and 
the mill hereafter will be operated as Davidson Corp., 
Delaware concern. The new corporation ts making plans 


- for extensive additions and improvements to its Davidson 


properties. C. W. Byrd of Concord, N. C., who for the past 
ten years has been president and treasurer of the mill, will 
continue in the same capacity for the new organization. 


Make First Shipments of New Fabric 


First shipments of a new fabric containing aluminum 
yarns were made recently by the Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., di- 
vision of United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. Initial 
shipments went to retailers with deliveries to some manu- 
facturers scheduled for October. Early production of the 
fabric is still limited, with operations still in the pilot stage, 
it was announced. The aluminum yarn fabric is a yarn- 
dyed taffeta with viscose process rayon warp and viscose 
process yarn’ and aluminum yarn in the filling. An im- 
portant feature of the aluminum yarns is that they will not 
tarnish, which permits cutters to operate farther ahead with 
these fabrics than was formerly possible with metals, since 
it is possible to store them. 
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have had more and more oc- 
casion to say that in recent 
days—although in all truth- 
fulness it is not invariably the 


case! 


of deplorably limited supplies 
and varieties of paper and 
paper products reaching the 
general market, HENLEY 
quotas have helped us meet 


many a customer’s emer- 


gency. 


Although admittedly HEN- 
LEY does not ALWAYS 
“have it,” the percentage of 
“having” is most gratifying 


to our customers. 


HENLEY 


Anew Henley 
Would Have 


Manufacturers of textiles. 


But it is a fact that in spite” 


We Might Have What YOU Want! 


Might be better 
to Clean by Hand 


Rigged with ParksTurbo Traveling Clean- 
ers, frames are blown off every three or 
four minutes. 


Lint and fly do not get a chance 

to be spun into the yarn. They 

are shooed away. 
Hand cleaning, done as often or as regu- 
larly, might be better. But what spinner 
would want to fan a frame (not to mention 
five or six) fifteen or twenty times an hour? . 
Or who would want her to? 


ParksTurbo Traveling Cleaners take the 
drudgery out of spinners’ work—-and earn 
their keep besides. 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG, MASS. ies 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Formerly 


PARKER PAPER CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Company 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


H. B. Burks is now superintendent of 
Wehadkee Yarn Mills, Talladega, Alla. 


Dr. Woodford G. Sink has joined the 
staff of the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va:, to work in the field of 
stream sanitation. Dr. Sink formerly was 
textile chemist at Cannon Mills and more 
recently was an instructor at Georgia State 
College for Women. 


George M. Wright, for many years presi- 
dent of the Republic Cotton Mills at Great 
Falls, S$. C., recently acquired by J. P 
Stevens & Co., Inc., will resign his position 
at the end of the year and retire to his home 
at Laurens; 5. C. 


Clinton W. Tasker has for the second 
time been awarded: the Sylvania Division, 
American Viscose Corp., fellowship for the 
study of cellulose chemistry at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Can. 

George A. Howell of Rock Hill, S.. C., 


has becomé manager and vice-president of 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


Leon Lowenstein of New York City has 


succeeded William Harry Entwistle as pres- 
ident. 


Harry A. Ficklin, who has been assistant 
overseer of spinning at the Pelzer, S. C., 
plant of the Kendall Co. for the post 18 
months, is now general overseer of spinning 
at the Jackson mills, Iva, S. C. 


Ben Crawford, director of training at the 
Lanett, Ala., plant of West Point Mfg. Co. 
for four years, has resigned to form South- 
eastern Engineering Co., with headquarters 
at West Point, Ga. : 


Courtland Palmer, treasurer of the Palmer 
Mills, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., has succeed- 
éd T. Reed Johnson of New London, Conn., 
as president of that company. J. B. Mc- 
Ginnis has resigned as superintendent. 


T. Holmes Floyd has succeeded L. H. 
Rice as manager of the Opelika (Ala.) Tex- 
tile Mills. 


J. Harold Lineberger is now filling the 
position of secretary-treasuret at Linford 


Mills, Inc., Belmont, N. ©. 


D. R. Whitener is now serving as super- 
intendent of Waxhaw (N. C.) Spinning 
Co. 


Donigan Dean Towers, vice-president and 
general manager of the Anchor. Duck Mills, 
Rome, Ga., recently was honored when a 
new dormitory under construction at the 


Georgia School ot Technology, Atlanta, was. 


named for him. A graduate in textile en- 
gineering at Georgia Tech in 1902, Mr. 
Towers has been afhliated with a number 
of Southern textile concerns. 


W. H. Trogdon has become associated 
with Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va., 
as assistant superintendent of No. 2 carding 
and spinning and No. 8 spinning. 


C. C. Dawson, former vice-president of 
Cramerton (N. C.) Mills, has been made 
general manager of the Cramerton Division 
of Burlington Mills Corp. A. L. McArthur, 
former Cramerton secretary, has been named 
divisional assistant general manager. Stuart 
W. Cramer and George B. Cramer have re- 
tired from participation in the management. 
.. . Jefferson H. Robbins has been appoint. 
ed assistant superintendent of the Modena 
Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. at Gastonia, 
N.-C. 


BACK TO CIVILIAN 
LIFE: M. Leonard 
Slesinger, left, form- 
erly of the Army 
ground forces, has 


linas representative 
for the textile prod- 
ucts division of Dex- 
ter Chemical Corp. 
... John King, form- 
er navigator for the 
Army Air Forces, has 
been appointed gen- 
eral manager of Blue 
Bonnett Blankets Mills 
at San Marcon, Tex. 
... Herring Winship, 
Jr., right, has rejoin- 
ed Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corp, as spe- 
cial representative at- 
tached to the firm's 
Greenville, S. C., office. He served in the 
Army ordnance department for more than 
hive years. 


Clarence W. Jackson, who has been asso- 
ciated with American Thread Co. for the 
past 28 years, has been named plant man- 
ager for Lima (Ohio) Woolen Mills. Be- 
fore his connection with American Thread 
Mr. Jackson held an executive position with 
Bristol (Tenn.) Mills. 


C. H. Sanders, superintendent of New- 
ton (N. C.) Rayon Mills, Inc., has been 
elected president of the Newton Kiwanis 


Club. 


Oliver May has been appointed assistant 
treasurer in charge of finance at Textron, 
Inc. New York City; Sam S. Mullin as- 
sistant treasurer in charge of organization 
and policy; and Franklin H. Kissner con- 
troller. Mr. May will be responsible for 
financial matters; Mr. Kissner will head 
Textron’s accounting staff, and Mr. Mullin 
will work in the fields of organization, 
administration and policy co-ordination. 


been. appointed Caro- 


Clarence H. Collier, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Industrial Life 
Truck Eastern Division of the Hyster Co., 
Portland, Ore., and Peoria and Danville, 
Ill. Mr. Collier's headquarters will be in 
Peoria. 


Henry K. Kelly has been appointed man- 
ager of the Charlotte, N. C., sales office of 
American Viscose Corp., and S. Reed An- 
thony has been named assistant manager of 
the rayon staple sales division of the New 
York office. Mr. Kelly succeeds Harry L. 
Dalton, who recently was elected a director 
of the corporation, Mr. Dalton’s duties will 
now consist largely of supervising the South- 
ern sales area and general corporation mat- 
ters. Mr. Anthony joined American Viscose 
in 1940 and prior to the war he was with 
the rayon staple division of the New York 
office and with the Charlotte sales office. 


OBITUARY 


John L. Dabbs, 72, a pioneer in the 
Southern textile chemical field, died recent- 
ly at his home in Charlotte. Approximate- 
ly two years ago he retired after serving 25 
years as Southern sales manager for the E. I, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. dyestuff divi- 
sion. Earlier he was Southern manager for 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, daughter, step- 
son and three grandchildren. 


William A. Chappell, 54, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager for Bibb Mfg. Co., died 
Oct. 4 at Macon, Ga., after an illness of 
more than a year. 


James S. Wilcox, 52, vice-president 
and treasurer of Johnston Mills Co. and an 
official of several of that firm's affliated 
units, died Oct. 15 at Charlotte after a 
week's illness. Surviving are three sons and 
five brothers. 


Frederick M. Prall, 52, director of the 
rayon technical patent section of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., died Oct: 11 at 
Wilmington, Del., following a heart at- 
tack. In addition to his widow, he is sur- 
vived by one son, two daughters and a 
sister. 


Dr. Joseph H. Percy, director of chem- 
ical products in the research and develop- 
ment division of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.., 
Jersey City, N. J., and Dr. R. Max Goepp, 


Jr., director of organic research for Atlas 


Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., were killed 


in the crash of the American Overseas Air- 
lines plane near Stephenville, Newfound- 
land, Oct. 3. The two scientists were en 
route to Germany for government-sponsored 
investigations. 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


0 UGHTON 


Sou. Representative 


james TAYLOR WOOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


5 


SIZING PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
“TWIST-SETTER” MACHINES | 


800. 


CREMITALS 
7148 STREET * ATL ART 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Every New England Bobbin is checked for‘ balance 
and concentricity of bore and outside diameter .. . . 


tested on customer’s own spindle. 
Every New England Bobbin must be PRECISION. 


Southern Representatives 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place P. O. Box 1982 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


~NEW ENGLAND 
| BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. © 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, uc. 
Clinton, Towa 
QUALITY + UNMIFORMITY + SERVICE 
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Carbide Plant Is Planning 
New Administration Building 


Officials of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corp. of Charleston, W. 


‘Va., recently announced plans for con- 


struction of a new administration build- 
ing, possibly 15 stories high, as soon 
as necessary building materials become 
available. It was also announced that 
the process development laboratory 
now being erected would be ready for 
operation within three months. It 1s 
planned to set up looms in the labora- 
tory to demonstrate Carbide’s vinyon 
process for manufacturing hosiery and 
other apparel. 


Gastonia Textile Machine 
Shop Destroyed By Fire 
McKelvie Machine Co. of Gastonia, 
N. C., which suffered damages amount- 
ing to approximately $100,000 when 
the plant was swept by fire Oct. 4, ts 
expected to begin operations again as 
soon as equipment and materials can 
be reassembled. The McKelvie Co. is 
one of Gastonia’s largest. textile ma- 
chinery manufacturing and __ service 
establishments. The blaze was discov- 
ered in the early morning hours but 
had gained so much headway before 
fire equipment could be brought to the 
scene that the building and contents 
were described as a total loss. H. M. 
McKelvie, head of the corporation, has 
located his office temporarily at Kemp- 
ton Parts and Spring Co., 246 West 
Airline Avenue, Gastonia. 


Crane Reinstates Line 

| Of Valves and Fittings 

With the lifting of restrictions, the 
Crane Co. has announced reinstate- 
ment of its line of 18-8 Mo alloy steel 
corrosion-resistant valves and fittings, 
regular manufacture of which was dis- 
continued during the war. The Crane 
18-8 line, as reinstated, includes globe, 
gate, check, and relief valves in both 
screwed and flanged patterns, liquid 
level gauges, and screwed and flanged 
fittings. Sizes in screwed end patterns 


are one-fourth to two inches, and in 
flanged end patterns are one to four 
inches. The valves and fittings are rec- 


ommended for service in handling 


acetic acid, nitric acid, alum solutions, 
alkalies, limes, bleaching solutions, 
fatty acids, sulfurous acid and a large 
number of other industrial chemicals. 


Textile Supply Firm - 
Develops New Product 


An important new development in 
the textile machinery service field, pro- 
duction of the recently-perfected Alco 
Straightener, has been announced by 
A. M. Guillet, president of Dixie Spin- 
dle and Flyer Co. of Charlotte. This 
portable device offers a simple means 
through which trained or semi-trained 
employees can accurately straighten 
shafts. It has a 43-inch open end fully 
machined bed which is self-aligned and 
is equipped with ball bearing straight- 
ening ways, a one-ton capacity press 
with bronze ram, and variable anvil. 
Preliminary phases of tooling up for 
production of the Alco Straightener 
have been completed and its manufac- 
ture will be on such a scale that orders 
can be filled promptly, company ofh- 
cials disclosed. 


New Fungicide Product 
Offered For Textiles 


Rot-Ban, a new control in a form 
easy and safe to use for canvas, rope 
and other textiles to give protection 
against parasites that rot away their 
usefulness, has been developed by Wil- 
bur & Walliams Co., Greenleaf and 
Leon Sts., Boston 15, Mass. The new 
product, it is reported, is not harmful 
to humans, causes no discoloration of 
goods nor lessens flexibility. It is a clear 
liquid product based on biological re- 
search conducted for the Armed Forces 
during the war, particularly for cli- 
mates where fungus and mildew had 
to be brought under control. A techni- 
cal sheet and further information on 
the product will be supplied by Wilbur 


& Williams Co. on written request. 
q 


New Solvay Technical 
Bulletin Announced 


Solvay Sales Corp. has announced a 
new edition of Solvay Technical and 
Engineering Service Bulletin No. 5, 
Soda Ash. This new 64-page bulletin 


contains chapters on the properties of 


soda ash, bulk shipments, storage, con- 
veying and elevating; unloading of 
bulk, unloading of bags and: barrels, 
weighing, proportioning and feeding 
devices, sampling and analysis, precau- 
tions and conversion tables. This bul- 
letin should be of interest to both oper- 
ators and technical men in industries 
using soda ash, and is offered by Sol- 
vay without charge upon request to 
any branch office of the Solvay Sales 
Corp. or to its advertising and sales 
promotion department at 40 Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Republic Issues Booklet 
On Stainless Steel Use 


A new booklet just published by Re- 
public Steel Corp. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
discusses the use of stainless steel for 
dyeing and bleaching operations, in- 
cluding the modern continuous proc- 
esses. Of special interest to dyehouse 
and bleachery superintendents are the 
sections on the choice of type of stain- 
less steel for textile equipment and on 
the care of stainless machinery. The 
booklet is amply illustrated. 


Improved Hand Tachometer 
Announced by Zernickow 
O. Zernickow Co. of New York has 


released a circular describing its O-Z 
Improved Hand Tachometers, a new 
line recently placed on the market by 
the company. Advantages listed for the 
O-Z Improved Hand Tachometer are 
its accuracy to within one-half of one 
per cent, its sturdy construction, perfect 
balance and a rotating gear shift said 
to eliminate all shifting troubles. 
Length of the tachometer. is five and 


one-half inches and its weight is 19 
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Ir’s one thing tO make a name. W hat 
counts more ‘s living UP that 
name over and over again — year 
after year — S° that eventually pe? 
That's a name you can 
count on. | 


Mathieson is that kind of a name- 
For overt 50 years, in peace and wat, 
in good times and ad, Mathieson 
as been well known for producing 
pa delivering the highest quality 
chemicals according ‘ the best 
craditions of American business. 


Fach Mathieson chemical is out 
standing in its own field. Each car- 


Jabel — the guarantee inherent 1n 
the name of its maker. We repeat 
kind of a name. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC. ) 

60 East A2nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Caustic Soda * Soda Ash* Bicarbonate of 

Liquid Chlorine Chlorine Dioxide * Ammonia, 
P 


Anhydrovs & Aqv 
Alkali Products Synthetic Salt Cake Dry Ice 
Gas 


ies 


PH-PLUS 
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PURITE 
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Du Pont Opening New 
Sales Office in Atlanta 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced that a new sales office for 
its organic chemicals department will 
be opened in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 28. 
The new office, located at 1206 Spring 
Street, will distribute and service the 
products of the dyestuffs and fine 
chemicals divisions of the organic 
chemicals department. The need for in- 
creased facilities in these fields in the 
South has been indicated for some 
time, due to the growth of textile, 
paper and other industries in this area, 
the announcement said. Up to the pres- 
ent, all sales south of Virginia and 
east of Arizona have been ‘handled 
from Charlotte. 

The Charlotte office will concentrate 
its activities in North and South Caro- 
lina, while the rest of the Southern 
district east of Arizona will be handled 
from Atlanta. It is hoped in this way 
to increase service to customers, both 
as to technical assistance and more 
speedy distribution, the company said. 
Other activities may be added later as 
the need grows. Atlanta was chosen 
for the site of this new ofhce because 


it is a business and rail center and a 


logical shipping point. Stocks of 
finished products will be carried in 


‘both Charlote and Atlanta. Complete 


facilities are being installed, including 
a complete dye application laboratory 
to render prompt and accurate service 
on technical problems. 

D. C. Newman, who has been man- 
ager of the Charlotte office, will con- 
tinue as sales manager in charge of 


the entire Southern district with head- 
quarters in Charlotte. A. B. Owens, 
formerly sales development manager 
of the dyestuffs division in Wilming- 
ton, will be manager of the Atlanta 
office. R. D. Sloan, connected with the 
Charlotte office for many years, will 
be manager of the Charlotte office. 
Both ofhces will report to Mr. New- 
man. The sales and technical person- 
nel now working out of Charlotte will 
continue to serve their customers as in 


the past and will be supplemented by 


returned service men now in process 
of training. The facilities and person- 
nel of both offices will be available as 
needed for the entire district. 

This move has been made to antici- 
pate the expected industrial growth in 
the far South and Southwest, particu- 
larly in those chemical consuming in- 
dustries other than textiles. 


Alexander Brothers Offer 
Leather Packing Guide 


Alexander Brothers of Philadelphia 
has recently issued a new Hydraulic 
and Pneumatic Leather Packing Guide 
which is of particular interest to the in- 
dustry. The booklet presents the latest 
information gathered by field men, en- 
gineers and laboratory technicians and 


contains tables, drawings, engineering ~ 


data and explanations of common-sense 
methods to assist in the proper design, 


- application and maintenance of leather 


packings. A copy of the booklet will be 
supplied free on written request to 
Alexander Brothers, 406 N. Third 
Street, Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


Southern Packaging Corp. 
To Open In High Point, N. C. 


The main offices and plant of South- 
ern Packagifig Corp. will be located in 
High Point, N. C., according to a de- 
cision reached at a directors’ meeting 
of the corporation, was authorized to 
complete arrangements. Plans call for 
the building to be completed in ap- 
proximately one more month, with 
machinery on order to arrive shortly 
thereafter. Directors of the new cor- 
poration are R. §. Dickson of Char- 
lotte, N. C., Stark S. Dillard of 
Greensboro, N. C., Harry L. Dalton 
of Charlotte, Frank H. Driscoll of 
Winston-Salem, Earl N. Phillips of 
High Point, Murray Atkins of Char- 
lotte, L. W. Driscoll of Charlotte, and 
O. A. Kirkman of High .Point. Cor- 
poration officers are Frank H. Driscoll, 
president; Harry L. Dalton, vice-presi- 
dent; O. A. Kirkman, secretary-treas- 
urer. | 

“In organizing the Southern Pack- 
aging Corp.,” said Mr. Driscoll, ‘we 
are locating ourselves in an area con- 
venient to our raw material needs as 
well as the center of a tremendous 
market for the type of packaging and 
packaging products which we will be 
equipped to produce.”” The firm will 
be equipped for making highly spe- 
cialized packages such as bag contain- 
ers of all types, fancy box covers, meta] 
foil containers, package wraps and 
labels. It also will laminate fancy gift 
wrapping materials from aluminum 
foil, cellophane and paper for con- 
sumer use. 


The South’s Textile Industry Served— 


through our District Office 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


For information and prompt service 
write, wire or telephone 


J. R. SIMPSON 
Southeastern District Sales Manager 
615 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephone : 3-0450 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHARLOTTE + BOSTON ST. LOUIS - PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND - MINNEAPOLIS + PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES 
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Piping Layout Design 
Offered As New Service 


Piping layout design is a new serv- 
ice inaugurated by the engineering de- 
partment of Pennsylvania Flexible Me- 
tallic Tubing Co. of Philadelphia. This 
innovation was first tried out in answer 
to an apparent need. It met with such 
a welcome—especially from manufac- 
turers and constructors whose engineer- 
ing staffs were short-handed or who 
felt the need for specialized experi- 
ence—that it was decided to make it a 
new departmental service. It includes, 
besides problems in piping layout, 
those involving absorption of line 
vibration, flexible connections, special 
fittings, the handling of pressure pul- 
sations, changes in temperatures, water 
and air jacketing. | 


~ 


Conditioning Booklet 


“Du Pont Color Conditioning for 
Industry,” a new 32-page booklet illus- 


trated tn full color, is available on re-— 


quest to the Finishes Division, Dept. 
M-6, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 


SOAPS OILS FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


Wilmington 98, Del. Illustrating and 
describing years of research and practi- 
cal experience with color to increase 


production, improve seeing conditions 


and create a better working environ- 
ment, the booklet makes clear the fun- 
damental principles on which color 
conditioning is based. The Three-Di- 
mensional Seeing treatment of ma- 
chines is depicted with photographs of 
actual installations. The safety color 
code for industry is also outlined. Color 
conditioning is shown at work in plants 
of several well-known companies. A co- 
ordinated functional color program for 
an entire plant is illustrated in a dou- 
ble-page cutaway drawing. 


Amalgamated Chemical 
Issues Product Folder 


Textile chemicals made by Amalga- 
mated Chemical Corp. are described in 
a new 12-page folder which discusses 
uses of and results achieved with de- 
tergents, water repellent finishes, hos- 
iery finishes, wetting agents and pene- 
trants, softeners and soaps. For a copy 
of this folder address Amalgamated 


Chemical Corp., Ontario and Rorer 
Streets, Philadelphia 34. Pa. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 and 
March 3, 1933. 


Of Textile Bulletin, published Semi- 
Monthly at Charlotte, N. C., for October 
1, 1946. 

State of North Carolina 

County of Mecklenburg 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Textile Bulletin and that the 
followihg is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24. 1912, embodied in section 
of March 8, 1933. embodied in Section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, Clark Publishing Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte, 
N. C.; business manager, Junius M. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C 

That the owner is: 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

(Signed) JUNIUS M. SMITH, 
Business Manager. 


(Signed) MARGARET L. ROBINSON, 
Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 5, 1948.) 


_$worn to and subscribed before me this 
23rd day of September, 1946. 


Clark Publishing 


INDUSTRY 


We have supplied starches, gums and 
dextrines to the Textile Industry since 


1866. 


service. 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N. 2. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons + Established 1909 
Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


MCHARLOTTE. N.C. 


YEARS 


. of service to the 


This long experience helped to give 
us the know-how in solving many war- 
time sizing, finishing and printing 
problems, and 
shortages by developing satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Call on us for help in solving your 
postwar problems. Our Textile Lab- 
oratories and Field Staff are at your 


STEIN 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. “ 


in meeting critical 


New York 17, WY. 
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Jacobs Rubber Products 
Making Textile Items 


Jacobs Rubber Products, Inc., of 
Danielson, Conn., a subsidiary of E. H. 


_ Jacobs Mfg. Co. of the same city, an- 


nounces a long list of textile products 
developed and tested during the war 
when the factory devoted its entire out- 
put to military requirements. Using 
Buna N, S, Neoprene and other syn- 
thetic rubber compounds, the following 


products are currently being produced: 
pickers, picker stick and spindle rod 
bumps, spinning cots and temple roll 
tubing. 


Vinyl Butyral Available 
For Stainproof Fabrics 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has an- 
nounced its vinyl butyral plastic, long 
used as an interlayer material in safety 


glass, is ready for a broadscale entry 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILER 


Southern Manager 
Greenville, South Carolina 


F. M. WALLACE 
Birmingham 9, Alabama 


L. J. CASTILE 
Charlotte 3, 
North Carolina 


C. C. SWITZER 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


Penetrates 
_ Thoroughly 
% Dependable i 
% Carries Weight ; 
Into the Fabric’ 
Always Uniform 
Boils Thin 
KEEVER 
STARCH .CO. 


into the textile coating field. In sharp 
contrast with familiar rubberized or oil- 
cloth type coatings, it was said, the new 
application affords resistance to stains 
and water while allowing the fabric to 
retain its original identity. 

“In other words,” explains S. L. 
King, manager of the vinyl resins de- 
partment of Monsanto's Plastics Divi- 
sion, ‘the cloth continues to have most 
of the eye and touch appeal of a nor- 
mal fabric. Yet it loses none of. the 
functional properties of a coated tex- 
tile.” In the mill application process, 
he continues, there is bonded to the 
fabric a super - thin, almost - invisible 
coating of flexible and transparent 
vinyl butyral-—so tightly adhering that 
it will not chip or peel under normal 


usage, and so inconspicuous that only 


an expert can visually distinguish a 
properly coated cloth from an untreat- 
ed companion cloth. 
Monsanto emphasizes that it neither 
supplies fabrics, coats textiles nor sells 
the finished material. Its function is 
merely that of a supplier of the plastic 
and of the know-how required to apply 
it. It was also emphasized the plastic is 
for application in the processing, or 
“proofing” mill only. The vinyl butyral 
plastic is being produced in commercial 
quantities at Monsanto's Springfield 
( Mass.) 


Du Pont To 
Manufacturing Plants 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced plans to enlarge its synthetic 
detergent plant. at Deepwater, N. J. 
The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion has approved approximately $600,- 
000 of new construction. The Du Pont 
Co. feels there is a great future ahead 


PENETRANTS DETERGENTS * SOFTENERS REPELLENTS FINISHES. 
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for synthetic detergents, regardless of 
the possible available supply of animal 
fats, the announcement said. These de- 
tergents, or so-called “soapless soaps,” 
which do not use animal fats—their 
starting material being a petroleum 
fraction—produce more suds in hard 
water or: cold water than ordinary 


soaps, and leave so scum or greasy: 


curd. They can be used in neutral, acid 
or alkaline solution and do not be- 
come rancid on ageing. For these rea- 
sons, it is expected there will be ahead 
a constantly expanding market. 

The company also has announced 
plans for construction of a new unit on 
its electrochemicals plant site at Ni- 
agra Falls, N. Y., for the production 
of one of the main chemical inter- 


mediates used in the manufacture of 


nylon. The project, estimated to cost 
about $3,000,000, will require about 
15 months for construction. 


Carolina Industrial Films 
Announces Textile Series 


Carolina Industrial Films, 125 W. 
First St., Charlotte, N. C., announces 
the production of a series of films 
planned to cover basic textile opera- 
tions. The newly organized firm will 
produce films in full color with sound 
and they will be made available to 
textile schools and manufacturers. 


Dye Staining Technique 
Covered In Booklet 


A new bulletin, “A Dye Staining 


Technique for Studying Shrinkage Con- 
trol Imparted to Cotton by Melamine 
Resins,” has been announced by the 
textile resin department of American 
Cyanamid Co. The bulletin discusses 
the correlation between variable direct 
dyestuff pick-up and shrinkage control 
in fabric that has been treated with 
methylated methylol melamine resins. 
The bulletin is available upon applica- 
tion to the Textile Resin Department, 
American Cyanamid Co.. Bound Brook, 


N. J. 


Fifth Dexter Booklet 
Covers Mercerization 


The textile chemical division of 
Dexter Chemical Corp. has issued the 
fifth and last booklet in a series of re- 
prints on the _mercerization process. 
The booklet... Laster. Determination 
With a Photoelectric Photometer, pre- 
pared by Henry Ransom and Sidney M. 
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Edelstein, explains in detail the steps 
to be followed in determining the lus- 
ter of mercerized material, including a 
description of the apparatus for meas- 
uring light reflectance and its arrange- 


ment. Copies are available by writing 


to Dexter Chemical Corp., 819 Edge- 
water Road, New York 59, N. Y. 


Brown Expands Sales 
And Service Staffs 
A group of 45 new sales and service 
engineers have been added to the ex- 
panded field staff of the Brown Instru- 


SSN 


{ 
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Put yourself in Joe’s place up there 
in the truck. You've got just forty- 
five minutes to make the last ten 
deliveries and meet Myrtle. If some- 
thing’s going to get busted, it better 
be one of the deliveries... not 
the date. 

Now climb down out of that truck 
and face some of the facts of life and 
of shipping. The human factor is 
always a shipping hazard .. . and the 
Stanley Steel Strapping System as- 
sures the protection you need for your 


Forty-five minutes to Myrtle 
and ten deliveries to go! 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


ment Co., Philadelphia. ‘The addition 
of 25 sales engineers and 20 service 
men,” according to W. H. Steinkamp, 
field sales manager of the industrial 
division of Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co., ‘‘is further evidence of 
the overall growth and expansion of 
our activities.” The group of 45 sales 
engineers and service men will be as- 
signed, about the first of the year, to 
various regional offices and branches 
throughout the country, said Mr. Stein- 
kamp. All of the men are now attend- 
ing the Brown School of Instrumenta- 
tion at Philadelphia. | 


shipments. No matter how you ship 

. case, crate, carton, bale or reel 
, .. this system makes good on your 
promises of safe delivery ... maxi- 
mum protection for minimum weight. 
The System includes tools, reels and 
accessories for every application. 

There’s no end to the time-, labor- 
and money-saving uses of Stanley 
Steel Strapping .. . for cases, pallets 
and bales ...or of Stanley Car Band- 
ing for reinforcement of shipments in 
freight cars. 


STANLEY 


Trade Mark 


STEEL STRAPPING AND CAR BANDING 


SYSTEMS 
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Department 


e= Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY AS A UNIT 
13—Frames, 160 spindle, 8 x 4 Whitin Speeders, with H & B 4-roll long draft. 


6—Frames as above, except conventional draft. 
2—52-spindle, 12 x 6 Woonsocket Slubbers. 


30—Deliveries, Lowell drawing with 12-inch coilers. 
8—Davis & Furber, 48 roll top cards equipped with new two lap feed, two 12-inch 
coiler heads for each card. Seven of these cards are complete and ready to go 


with all new clothing. 


2—100-spindle Foster Winders with cone attachments equipped for motor drive, but 
motors not included. New 12-inch drawing cans, bobbins, etc. 


FOR SALE INDIVIDUALLY 


2—128-spindle F & J Twisters, 4-inch gauge, 3-inch ring, band drive. 
1—Foster ‘‘12’’ 100-spindle Winder with cone attachment, belt drive. 
i1—100-spindle Whitin Spooler, 444-Inch gauge, band drive. 
1—100-spindle H & B Spooler, 44o-inch gauge; tape drive. 


5,000 spools for above spoolers. 


Please address inquiries to Box 227 or Telephone 48, Statesville, N. C. 


we AREAGENTS 


For These Lines of 
Textile Specialties 


“HERON” and Super- 
Superior Check Straps. 
“GBC” Sheepskins. 
NEUMANN Calfskins. 
NOONE’S Roller, Slash- 
er and Clearer Cloths. 
“GBC” Special Roller 
Cloths. 
HOLT’S Roller Glue. 
“GBC” Belt Cement 
BILTRITE Canvas Lug Straps. 
DAYTON “Thorobred” Loom Supplies. 
DAYTON YV-Belts and Pulleys. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PERFEX FIBRE 


are constantly improved. That's why Bat- 
son serves many of the large progressive 
and exacting mills. 


Start now with any size order. 


BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


2—Medium size textile mills; one on high 
grade drills, the other on broadcloth for 
shirts, pajamas, shorts, etc. 


3—Print Cloth Mills-—20,000; 40,000, and 
60,000 spindles and necessary looms. All 
information strictly confidential. 


Write ‘“‘P. O. Box 5356, Station B, 
New Orleans, La.” 


gn 


» 


AVAILABLE 


TEXTILE EXECUTIVE—Twenty-five years’ 
experience as Manager large textile organi- 
zations. Thorough mechanical background 
and thoroughly familiar with all phases of 
cotton textile manufacturing. Technical 
training. Enviable reputation labor  rela- 
tions. Presently employed but desire to 
make change. Will consider salary and 
bonus. 


Write ‘Textile Executive,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


One 100 - Spindle Barber - Colman Spooler. 

Purchased new 1923. No Trident or Cheeses. 

Good condition. $5,500 net mill floor. Sub- 
ject to prior sale. 


Write ‘‘Trident,’’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Overseer of Weaving. Please give age, ex- 
perience and other qualifications and refer- 
ences. 


Write “P. D. M.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. 0. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


A 


SPECIALISTS 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phones 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 5567-7144 
LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — _ GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as Plant Overseer. Experienced 
on Carding, Spinning, Ring Twisting, Winding, 
Tube Twist and Polishing Cotton, Waste and 
Rayon. Employed; age 38, sober and reliable. 
Write “‘T. W. T.,”"" care Textile Bulletin, P. O. 
Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED—Instructor in carding and spinning at 
North Carolina Vocational Textile School. Reply 
to P. O. Box 349, Belmont, N. C., or Telephone 
445. 


WANTED—By man with 30 years’ experience as 
overseer of carding and spinning and superintend- 
ent--to contact mill in need of a progressive su- 
perintendent. Write ‘“‘Spinning,’’ care Textile Bul- 
letin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1. N. C. 


POSITION WANTED by experienced second hand 
and overseer of spinning; pusher: I. C. 8S. student: 
one year’s experience erecting new Whitin spin- 
ning machinery; 34. years old, married and two 
children. Navy veteran. Write ‘"'W. W. W..”’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 
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Superintendent available, 44 years old, Protes- ° 
tant religion, sober, good health. High School 
and I. C. S. Textile graduate, 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the mill, eleven years’ experience as 
General Overseer. Last eight and a half years 
as Superintendent. Experienced on spun rayon. Page Page 
combed and cotton yarn. Six years as Yarn American Cyanamid Co. (Textile Resin Dept.).. 19 Henley Paper Co. 57 
Mill Superintendent, two and a half years American Moistening Co. sinsitialadasanercbiiasasadliaateaigias ame Holbrook Rawhide Co. _. 82 
Weave Mill Superintendent. Can go anywhere. American Paper Tube Co. wee 95 Houghton Wool Co. . 59 
Write ‘“Textile Graduate,"’ care Textile Bulle- American Textile Sheet Metal Works. Va tte Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 18 
tin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Armour & Co. (Industrial Soap Div.). ._... 9% ‘Industrial Cooling & Moistening Co. ate 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. —... Johnson Chemical Co. ... 87 
Ashworth Bros. Keever Starch Co. . 64 
LFRED WALLWORK Bahnson Co., The —. Keystone Belting Co. . 68 
te2NC Baily & Co., Inc., Joshua B4 Kimmel Machinery Co., Leon .. 66 
Al05 Pryor St. Oharlowe 2, N. 0. ~ 17 Lambeth Rope Corp. 74 
Barnes Textile Associates 82 Lawrence Leather Co., A. C. 53 
“ Jacquard designer and card cutter. Designer Best & Co., Edward H.C Laurel Soap Mffe. Co.. Inc. 63 
for all kinds of Jacquard work. Have some- Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc. — 46 Luttrell & Co., C. E. A6 
3 ae Marquette Metal Products Co. 35 
ing new and. different in bedspread Borne, Scrymser Co. ) 
Brooklyn Perfex Corp. . 66 Mathieson Alkali Works 
sketches. Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. ; 64 and 71 Merrow Machine Co.,; The 91 
! Burlington Engineering Co. (Graham Chem Co.) 91 Moreland Chemical Co.. Inc. . 16 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. ‘os 22 and 23 Mount Hope Machinery Co. 81 
Carolina Industrial Films — 87 National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Carolina Refractories Co. | National Ring Traveler Co. 89 
b WANTED Carter Traveler Co. (Div. of A. B. Carter, Inc.) 79 — Neisler Mills | 84 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc... New England Waste Co. 59 
s! Two experienced Stafford Loom Overhaulers, Charlotte Leather Belting Co, — _.. 2 Noone & Co... Wm. R. 70 
3 A-1 Loom Fixers. Pay above: average. Ciba Co., Inc: . — 15 Onyx Cil & Chemical Co. 6 
Clinton Industries, “Ine. 59 Page Belting Co. 80 
“ ” ulletin Cloverleaf Mfg. Co o. 57 
Write “Loom,” care Textile B Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. . 85 | 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. Curran & Barry 84s Penick & Lord, Ltd., Inc. 
D&M Pisting Co. Piedmont Processing Co. —. 84 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. —————_________. 81 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chemical ) 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. . Div. . 
| Denison Mfg. Co. 8% Proctor & Schwartz : 12 
WANTED TO BUY Dodenhoff Co., W. D. . Ray Chemical Co. 83 
i Draper Corporation —. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. (North Charleston 
7—Universal Copping Machines, No. 90, to Dunning & Boschert Press Co. ow GO Plant) ; 87 
take 815” bobbin, equipped with disc. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. Raymond Service, Inc., Chas. P. 67 
quill tension and bunch builders. Dyestuff Division .——._. - ~ ii Rice Dobby Chain Co. 72 
10—1, H. P., H. P. or 1.H. P. Motors, Eaton, Paul B. Rohm & Haas Co. . 4 
550 volts, 60 cycles, 3-phase, 1750 R.P.M. Emmons Loom Harness Co. sein 51 Roy & Son Co., B. 8S. 82 
ANGLE SILK MILLS, INC. Engineering Sales Co. .....__._.___... ‘Front Cover Saco-Lowell Shops 92 
Rocky Mount, Va. Excel Textile Supply Co. - 14 Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc 24 and 25 
Foster Machine Co. -10 ‘Scott Testers, Inc. . 24 
Franklin Process Co. 3 Seydel-Woolley & Co. . 59 
Fuller, Frank F. . Sinclair Refining Co. 26 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co. . 89 Sirrine & Co.. J. E. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR General Dyestuff — Socony Vacuum Oil Co, 29 
| Ten years’ executive experience dealing with Gossett 66 Solvay Sales Corp. ~ 3 
organized labor and other industrial and labor Co. 5 Southern Belting Co. 16 
: ; Gulf Refining Co. . woaeentnenem Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 91 
f developing and 
relations ‘problems. Capene of Hanks, W. E. Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. | 66 
administering sound industrial relations policies. Hart Products Corp. Staley Galex AE 
Labor Relations Officer for the Navy; law grad- ey orp., A. &. 45 
uate; age 37: married; two children. Write 63 
‘“‘Director,"’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box terling Ring Traveler Co, 
: 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C | Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. : B4 
Terrell Co., The —.. 85 
Textile Service Co. . 9] 
= : The Stanley Works . 55 
- U. S. Ring Traveler Co. . 71 
a 5 FOR SALE Union Supply & Electric Co. 78 ; 
; . Universal Winding Co. . 31 i 
| Either up-stroke Virginia Smelting Co. 69 | 
; Flat Belt Conveyor, 36 ft. long, 36 in. wide, Vogel Co., Joseph A "6 
reversible motor, and all connections for k Wallerstein Co tne 
remote control. or own stro € Warwick Chemical Co. Back Cover 
a ‘ Water Tank Service Co. 89 
H. B, OWSLEY & SON . a a | in g p ress Wellman Operating Corp. 91 
P. O. Box 449 Charlotte 1, N. C. Wheeler Reflector Co. . 21 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 83 
. with or without g Ring 
: POSITION WANTED as Superintendent. Experi- 
— tramper, suitab e€ enced on plain weaving, also combed or carded om 
" yarns, both fine and coarse. Employed as super- ; r 
WANTED TO PURCHASE for baling cotton _ Intendent at present. Good reason for changing. : 
Prefer mill that is not getting desired results 
1—-Leather Breaker Picker. F Practical throughout mill. Do not drink. Can ) | 
371, H. P. new or good used Motors or cotton inters. furnish the very best of references. Will go : 
290 volte 3-phase 60 cycles 1200 anywhere in the South. Write “‘L. O. V.,."' care : 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
R. M. N Cc 
2—15 H. P. new or good used Motors, W T T T | 3 “ 
220 volts, 3-phase, 60 cycles, 1200 7 
2—Four delivery Drawing Frames, metal- R CT | N 4 POSITION WANTED 
nd lic rolls preferred. as Master Mechanic. Eight years’ experience | 
le. 2,000—Int. Bobbins for 10 x 5 frames, 200 as assistant master mechanic of a large ; 
O. roving cans, 12” coiler. | 162 N. State Street | plant and experienced as second hand. Can ‘ 
A G O furnish best of references. Reply a 
at N.C. “‘Master Mechanic,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
: P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 4 
one 
POSITIONS OPEN IN SOUTHERN MILLS—MEN WANTED: Manager warp knitting mill; managers, overseers of knitting, cutting, 
su- ing and stitching and sewing machine and knitting machine fixers for mills making underwear, hosiery, polo shirts, pajamas, etc manager spun rayon 
ul - yarn and cloth mill: three boss dyers for cotton raw stock, yarns and piece goods; foreman hosiery looping and young woman inspector; overseer spinning, 
spun rayon: boss dyer, also boss finisher for rayons; overseer cotton spinning; foreman, also chemist for pyroxylin and vinyl; wool scouring foreman; 
lacie time study men; boss carder, $65: cotton mill master mechanic. Also superintendent cotton yarn mill in South America, $10,000 year; Draper loom fixer 
and for South America, $60 a week, board and room and transportation paid; and many others. 
mnt; 
wo Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
are Over 45 years Confidential Employment Service for textile mills. We invite correspondence with executives seeking positions and employees seeking new ' 
| 
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More than 400 persons visited Raleigh, N. C., Sept. 28 as guests of the North Carolina State College school of textiles for Textile Manufac- 
turers Day. In the tep picture, Chancellor J. W. Harrelson welcomes the visitors. Others shown, left to right, are: Elliot Grover, head. of the 
school’s yarn manufacturing department; John Clark, president and treasurer of Locke Cotten Mills Ce. at Concord, N. C.. and Randolph Mills, 


Inc., at Franklinville, N. C.; J. C. Cowan, vice-president and general manager of Burlington Mills. Inc., Greensboro, N. C.; 


George 5S. Harris. 


president of Dan River Mills, Inc., at Danville, Va., who is just behind Dean Malcolm E. Campbell; Lieut.-Gov. L. Y. Ballentine of North 
Carolina, just behind Colonel Harrelson; J. Spencer Love, president and treasurer of Burlington Mills Corp.; W. D. Carmichael, Jr., comp- 
froller of the University of North Carolina; W. J. Carter, president and treasurer of Carter Fabrics Corp. at Greensboro; and David Clark, 
editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN. The lower picture shows guests lining up for the buffet lanch served by the school. 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Belting 


Southern Representativ: 


T. J, DIGBY, JR. BOX 244 PHONE 159-W + GREER, S. C 


J. E. SERRINE & CO. 


GREENVILLE « SOUTH CAROLINA 


ISHED 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS + DYE HOUSES 
BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION - STEAM POWER PLANTS 
WATER « WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


ve 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


D & M PLATING CO. 


1906 Main St. « COLUMBIA, S. C. « Phone 2-9032 
Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL CHROME 
for textile parts salvage and longer rust-free service 
— Also — 


DECORATIVE PLATING WITH 


GOLD « COPPER « NICKEL « SILVER + BRASS 
CADMIUM « CHROME « TIN « ZINC 
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Rayon Shipment Figures Are Released 


Total rayon shipments during September amounted to 

67,900,000 pounds, six per cent below the August total of 
72,400,000, according to the Textile Economics Bureau. 
In the nine months of 1946 deliveries of rayon have reached 
626,300,000 pounds, 11 per cent above the corresponding 
1945 period shipments of 566,200,000 pounds. 
- Compared with August, September deliveries of filament 
yarn and staple fiber were reported by the bureau to be 
six per cent and seven per cent lower, respectively. These 
lower rates principally reflected the fewer number of work- 
ing days in September, as well as, the Labor Day holiday. 

September filament yarn shipments were reported at 53,- 
900,000 pounds (40,100,000 pounds of viscose plus cupra 
and 13,800,000 pounds of acetate), while staple fiber de- 
liveries aggregated 14 million pounds (10,700,000 pounds 
of viscose and 3,300,000 pounds of acetate). 

January-September shipments were reported as 492,800,- 


000 pounds of filament yarn, of which 357,200,000 pounds: 


were viscose plus cupra and 135,600,000 were acetate. 
Staple fiber shipments in the same period totaled 133,500,- 
000 pounds, with viscose amounting to 109,900,000 pounds 
and acetate 32,600,000 pounds. 

This shows for the first nine months, compared with 
1945, a rise of 12 per cent in viscose cupra filament ship- 
ments, a rise of eight per cent in acetate filament yarn, ten 
per cent in viscose staple fiber and 14 per cent in acetate 
staple. 

Rayon stocks held by producers at the end of September 
showed only nominal changes from those at the end of 
August and continue at very low levels. At the end of 
September producers held 6,500,000 pounds of viscose 
plus cupra yarn, 2,400,000 pounds of acetate yarn and 
2,600,000 pounds of staple fiber. 


Export Set-Asides Reduced Again 


Reflecting improved production of cotton textiles abroad, 
the Civilian Production Administration has announced a 
reduced set-aside-for-export quota for the fourth quarter of 
136,000,000 linear yards. This is a reduction of about ten 
per cent from set-asides for the third quarter, which 
amounted to 151,000,000 yards, and marks the third 
straight quarter in which reductions have been made, C.P.A. 
said, The set-aside for export to Canada remained the same 
as the third quarter at 15,000,000 yards. 

At the same time, C. P. A. authorized the Office of Inter- 


national Trade to license, but without set-asides or priority 


support, an additional 15,000,000 yards, which would have 
to be bought in the open market. O. I. T. may also license 
up to 25,000,000 yards of cotton textiles from military 
surplus, excluding osnaburgs, coarse sheetings, medium 
sheetings, print cloths, drills, twills (including herringbone 
twills), denims, chambrays and canton flannels. The listed 


items are in such short supply that it was felt any of them 


in military surplus should be held for the domestic market. 

C. P. A. and O. I. T. officials pointed out that cotton 
textile production is believed to be considerably improved 
in France, Italy and Japan. Japan, for example, is expected 
to have available for export up to 175,000 yards in the 
fourth quarter. It was pointed out that quarterly export 
quotas are ceilings, and that actual exports will probably 
no reach that amount. Individual quotas for applicant 
countries are set by O. I. T. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
“HYDRO” anp 
$$$ $ 
WITH THE 


“HYDROMISER”’ 


Progressive finishers who are 
using this new VIRGINIA ‘extra’ report a 10 to 15 per- 
cent Hydro saving and a significant reduction of rejects 
in continuous dye operation. The HYDROMISER 
automatically feeds Sodium Hydrosulphite to the dye 
bath, insuring uniformity through accurately controlled 
flow—1 pound to 200 pounds per hour. If your dye 
process is continuous, you should investigate. Mail 


the coupon for complete details on the HYDROMISER. 


VIRGINIA 


SMELTING COMPANY 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA @ BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE DETROIT 


Virginia Smelting Co.., | 
| West Norfolk, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send information on saving Sodium Hydrosulfite 
with the HYDROMISER. 
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WILLIAM NOONE CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


be 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 


style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 


convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - . - New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 


Wool Set-Asides Stopped By C. P. A. 


Manufacturers of wool fabrics will no longer be required 
to set aside part of their production for low-cost clothing, 
Civilian Production Administrator John D. Small stated 
Oct. 1 in announcing the government's fourth-quarter plan. 
The wool set-asides have been removed because supplies of 
wool fabric now seem large enough that manufacturers do 
not need general priorities assistance to obtain them, Mr. 
Small said. 


Manufacturers of wool items, if they qualify under 
Schedule K (wool) of M-328B, may get special priorities 
assistance during the fourth quarter to secure wool body 
fabrics or rayon and cotton fabrics for linings and com- 
ponents if necessary to maintain maximum production. The 
items, including the base period and the current price, are 
the same in the fourth quarter program as they were in the 
third quarter. | 

Meanwhile, Mr. Small said, C.'P. A. will continue to re- 
quire cotton and rayon mills to set aside, or reserve, certain 
amounts of their fabrics for essential civilian clothing. It 
is estimated that during the fourth quarter the program 
will put into these essential garments approximately 255 
million yards of cotton goods (including 45 million yards 
for retail sale over the country), and about 146 million 
yards of rayons (including 20 million yards for over-the- 
counter sale), These are roughly the same as the third 
quarter figures except for over-the-counter cotton goods, 
which amounted to 62 million yards in July, August and 
September. The difference in yardage has been transferred 
to the industrial and agricultural set-aside in Order M- 
317A, (cotton fabric distribution), where it will be avail- 
able for over-the-counter sale. 


CELEBRATING 50 YEARS’ SERVICE 


Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills employees, along with the rest of 
the community, turned out Sept. 28 to celebrate with Thomas J. 
Harper his 50th year of service as purchasing agent for the firm. 
At extreme left above is Mrs. Harper, to whem the honoree has 
been married 46 years. Next is Mr. Harper and at center is 
Benjamin F. Berman, vice-president and treasurer of Stonewall 
Cotton Mills, who was master of ceremonies and sponsor of the 
occasion. Shown at right is Mayor Frank Jacobs of nearby 
Meridian, Miss., as he appointed Mr. Harper honorary chief of 
police in that community. At 73, Mr. Harper is still actively in 
charge of the firm's purchasing department. A number of gifts 
and testimonials were presented to him during the ceremony. 
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Mixed Fabric Weavers Get Price Relief 


Squeezed by the recent sharp rises in cotton costs, pro- 
ducers of fabrics and yarns made from wool or rayon mixed 
with cotton have been given price relief to compensate for 
the two August advances in cotton yarn, the Office of Price 
Administration announced Oct. 2. The increases are to be 
figured on the basis of cotton content and will vary for 
different yarns and fabrics. In most of the fabrics affected, 
the cotton content is less than half. Based on an approxi- 
mate rise of 12 cents a pound in the cost of cotton yarns, 
the increase permitted will not exceed six cents a pound, or 
one or two cents a yard, the price agency said. For example, 
a typical yarn, made up of about 40 per cent cotton and the 
rest wool, will receive a price of about five cents a pound. 
In a fabric measuring three yards to a pound, this would be 

2/3 cents a yard. Reflected at retail in the prices of cloth- 
ing made from the blended fabrics, the effect will be slight. 

With the passage of the new price control law, which 
prevents O, P. O. from placing ceilings on raw cotton which 
has already réquired considerable increase in cotton yarn 
ceilings, cotton costs have loomed larger than usual in rela- 
tion to the non-cotton content. The present action is taken 
to relieve this abnormal cost relationship. O. P. A. pointed 
out that 'the increase is not based on a showing by the indus- 
try that earnings have been depressed below the 1936-39 
average but solely on recognition that the industry has been 
placed in hardship by the recent changes. 

Producers are to figure their new ceilings from increase 


factors provided in the amendment for cotton yarn, multi-— 
‘plied by the amount of cotton in the fabric or yarn. The 


new. prices are to be reported to O. P. A., according to re- 
porting provisions outlined in the action. The increases 
cover only the Aug. 5 and Aug. 30 advances in cotton yarn. 
No further increase will be made unless an additional 
sharp rise in cotton costs necessitates revision, O.P.A. said. 
The agency emphasized that no escalation system is neces- 
sary, as the prices of mixed fabrics and yarns are not tied 
directly to cotton costs as in the case of cotton textiles. 


Cotton Imports Total 57 Million Pounds 


A Treasury Department report on Sept. 12 reveals that 
the United States imported 57,409,837 pounds of cotton 
during the past year. Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
supplied the largest amount, 33,880,212 pounds of long- 
staple cotton. Peru furnished the next biggest total with 
11,771,556 pounds of long staple and Russia sent 4,551 
pounds. Brazil, with 100 pounds and French Africa, with 
one, filled the quota of 45,656,420 pounds. Cotton with 
staple length less than one and one-eighth inches totaled 
11,753,417 pounds, somewhat below the quota of 14,516,- 
882 pounds. Four countries furnished this cotton as fol- 
lows: Mexico 8,883,259 pounds, British India 2,003,483, 
Brazil 618,723 and Peru 247,952. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


“U. S.” Men give you Prompt Service! 
W. P. VAUGHAN-—-W. H. ROSE-—-Greenville, 5. C.—Box 792—Phone 3031 
QO. B. LAND--Athens, Ga.——Box 1187—-Phone 478 

T. L. MAYNARD—Belmont, N.:C.—Box 456——Phone 115 

M. L. BOLTON-—-West Philadelphia—-Box 7234—Trinity 1438 

H. R. FISHER—-Concord, N. C.—Box 83—Phone 8988 

C. W. SMITH — H. J. SMITH — L. H. MELLOR, JR. — Providence— 
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Promotes 


Anti-friction rings—U. S. “Bevel Edge” anti-friction travel- 
ers, both are especially timely because they promote maxi- 
mum production trom existing spinning and twisting ma- — 
chinery. Some of the direct benefits from the Bevel Edge 
travelers are stated by users as follows: 


. Less loading up of travelers on cotton: 
Less fly waste on woolen. 

.. Minimizes split ends on rayon, and silk. 

. Much lower end breakage—frequently 8 
to 10 fewer per hour. 

. More uniform tension—more uniform yarn. 


NOTE: Selection of the correct size and weight, in which 
our men assist, is extremely important to assure 
MAXIMUM results. 


U. S. Travelers are made 
and stocked in ALL styles. 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY-PROMPT SERVICE CALLS 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


_ AMOS M. BOWEN, President &. ‘Treasurer — 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Gaspee 0100 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


J 


Southern Representatives 
Jon P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. {. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


rayons and mixed g 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 16 
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Mildew-Resistant Needs Are Surveyed 


A wide variety of fabrics products—from beach furniture 
to fire hose—are potential beneficiaries of mildew-resistant 
finishes, the tabulated results of a textile mill survey recent- 
ly made by Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., reveal. The survey 
was made in order to determine the demand for Compound 
G-4 (dihydroxy-dichloro-diphenylmethane), a mildew-re- 
sistant chemical product developed by Givaudan-Dela- 
wanna for the protection of textiles in the tropics during 
the war, and successfully used by the armed forces on tents, 
mosquito netting, sleeping bags, and many other fabrics. 

The 99 mills participating in the survey listed the fol- 
lowing requirements for mildew-resistant finishes: odorless, 
weather resistant, non-toxic, durable, permanent, heat and 
light resistant, non-corrosive, water resistant and flexible. 

The survey asked the question: ‘In the opinion of the 
technical and production departments of your organization, 
which type of mildew-resistant finish is to be preferred?” 
Sixty-three mills answered this question—36, or 57 per cent 


preferred chlorinated phenols; 15, or 24 per cent, mer- 


curials, and 12, or 19 per cent, metallic soaps. 


New Maid of Cotton To Be Chosen 


A search for the cotton industry's 1947 Maid of Cotton 
began this month as the National Cotton Council announced 
qualifications for the contest which will terminate with the 
selection of a maid and two alternates in Memphis next 
Jan. 13. The girls named as 1947 Maid of Cotton will make 
a nationwide tour as goodwill and fashion ambassador of 
the cotton industry. The council said that the five-month 
tour, scheduled to open in Miami early in February, would 
be extended to cover leading cities on the West Coast in 
1947. 

Any girl who is a native of one of the cotton-producing 
states, who is between the ages of 18 and 25, and who has 
never been married is eligible to participate in the contest, 
the council announced. The girl selected for the Maid of 
Cotton assignment will succeed Miss Gwin Barnwell of 
Gastonia, N. C., and Greenwood, Miss., the 1946 Maid of 
Cotton. During the first half of the year, Miss Barnwell 
visited 35 major cities in all sections of the United States 
except the Far West, appearing as featured model in cotton 
fashion shows and extending the cotton industry's greetings 
to civic leaders, city, state and Federal officials. 


Request Control Cut Made 


A recommendation that loom controls be cut 50 per cent 
was made by a group of cotton consultants who met recently 
with Civilian Production Administration officials in Wash- 
ington. Arguing that the abnormally high price of raw 
cotton and uncertain market conditions require greater flexi- 
bility for planning, the mil representatives told C. P. A. 
that the present loom order, L-99, forces them to make 
“substandard” fabrics for which demand is dropping. They 
said they feared they might lose money on unwanted pro- 
duction if controls were continued too long in their present 
form. Several cases were mentioned in which customers 
turned down chances to buy material—-something which 
never was done six months ago. 

C. P. A. officials told the consultants that they would give 
serious consideration to the committee's recommendation. 
However, they pointed out, C. P. A. alone does not make 
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final decisions about changing textile orders. Other govern- 
ment agencies have a voice in such matters. C. P. A. spokes- 
men said that these agencies would be given an opportunity 
to present their views on relaxing L-99, and that the various 
industry divisions within C. P. A. itself would also be. con- 
sulted. 

The consultants also said that since the “profit bonanza’’ 
is ending, cotton weavers want to get back to serving their 
regular customers as quickly as possible. Present controls, 
they said, make it difficult to do this. The consultants 


pointed out that it now takes an unusual length of time to 


make loom changes, partly because of labor shortages and 
partly because of the difficulty of getting gears, harnesses 
and other loom parts. If the mills are to begin making 
new types of material during the first and second quarters 
of next year, they .must begin planning now for those 
changes, and must therefore know what C. P. A. regulations 
will be in effect in the future. 

C. P. A. officials told the committee that, while they want 
to reduce controls as fast as possible, they also want: to be 
sure that the nation’s basic textile needs will continue to be 
met during the next six months, They said that if supplies 
of fabrics for low-cost apparel, bags and industrial and 
agricultural users become critically short as a result of relax- 
ing controls, intense pressure would be brought to bear, not 
only on C. P. A. but on government as a whole, to bring 


-back even more stringent controls than had been in effect. 


Thus concrete assurance that these needs. would not suffer 
would help materially in making it possible to reduce loom 
controls, C. P. A. said. | 

Members of the consultants’ group who attended the 
meetings were: Walter S. Montgomery, chairman of the 
board of the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
chairman of the consultants’ group; A. F. Bonsal, Joshua L. 
Bailey & Co.; George P. Barnwell; Bibb Mfg, Co.; J. E. 
Bradley, Pacific Mills; George P. Swift, Muscogee Mfg. 
Co.; John Hughlett, Dan River Mills, Inc.; and George 
Westberg, Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates. Present also 
at part of the meetings were Dr. William P. Jacobs, president 
of the American: Cotton Manufacturing Association; W. 
Ray Bell, president of the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants; and Dr. Claudius T.’ Murchison, president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


South Carolina S. T. A. Discusses Safety 


(Continued from Page 47) aid. If there is any doubt 
concerning the seriousness of the injury, the employee is 
sent to the doctor or carried directly to the hospital. Lists 
are made at each first aid station of all injuries, and the 


supervisor is responsible for following up each injured 


employee to see that continued treatment is given where 
necessary. On the bottom of each month’s list of injuries 
is a short safety-program message. A representative of the 
insurance company attends each monthly meeting and 
brings an accident-of-the-month message. Occasionally 
moving pictures of safety are shown or a special guest is 
invited for a short talk on safety. 

Summing up this program, you can readily see that the 
major responsibility for accident prevention work is placed 
on the supervisory personnel. The Springs management 
feels that a thorough, systematic, workable safety program, 
but one that does not take precedence over all other matters 
pertaining to manufacturing, is very mecessary and ad- 
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TRAOE Maha REC. PAT. OFF. 


SODIUM 
NITRITE 


CAPTIVATING COLOR IS THE RESULT 
of quality dyes and dyeing. For developing 
azo dyes, well-known finishing houses use 
SOLVAY Sodium Nitrite. It is their guar- 
antee of a quality result... a better result 
for cotton, rayon, silk .. . color fastness at 
minimum cost. 

A QUICK LOOK AT SOLVAY Sodium 
Nitrite shows you why it is superior. This 
U.S.P. Grade is a fine powder whose crystals 
tend to remain unusually free-flowing. 
Shipped in convenient-to-handle 425-pound 
barrels. Specify quality ... specify SOLVAY. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured b) 
The Solvay Process Compan) 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 


Detroit * Houston © New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pictssburgh St.Louis Syracuse 


Specify Quality 
... Specify SOLVAY 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


“BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


(PATENTED) 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


A Complete Line of 


FIBRE TRUCKS 


designed and built in the South by men who KNOW the 
materials-handling problems in SOUTHERN mills. 
EXCEL MILL TRUCKS ARE LIGHT...TOUGH. 
STRONG, giving assurance of easy handling and long life. 
ROVING TRUCKS CONDITIONING TRUCKS 
LAP TRUCKS DOFF TRUCKS 

(Also steel trucks made to specifications) 

30 Days Delivery 


Our representative will be glad to call to quote 
on your requirements, without obligation 


EXCEL SUPPLY CO. 


. 0. Box 702 Gastonia, N. C. 
J. T. Sales Manager 


vantageous to the mills. This is evidenced by the low lost- 
time frequency record at the Lancaster plant for this year 
through Oct. 1. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. TEMPLETON: I should like to ask Mr. Green how 
in the world they got their accident-frequency rate down 
so low. I did not know anyone had a rate that low. 

Mr. GREEN: I don’t know, except that we keep work- 
ing on it. We have not put it ahead of everything else, 
but the men on the supervisory’ staff have been sold on 
accident prevention, and they follow it up. 


The Value of Pre-employment 


Physical Examinations~-I 


By W. M. PITTENDREIGH, Superintendent 
Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills 


HE first thing that pre-employment examinations re- 

veal is physical defects such as rupture, defective vist- 
tion, dermatitis, tuberculosis, and physical deformity. 
Knowledge of these may later eliminate fraudulent claims 
for personal injuries.. From past experience, our rejects will 
fall into the classifications of venereal disease, varicose 
veins, high blood pressure, hernia, defective vision, preg- 
nancy, infected extremities, low blood pressure, dermatitis, 
phlebitis, nervousness, diabetes, and case histories. 

Our policy on venereal disease is to explain to the appli- 
cant that, should the blood test findings be returned to us 
as positive, we shall require a second test. If the second 
test also shows positive the applicant is turned over to the 
family physician. If any are unable to pay for the treatment, 
however, then they are turned over to the health depart- 
ment with the understanding that they must take the treat- 
ment or be dismissed. Any persons who are in an infectious 
stage are encouraged to go to the venereal disease hospital 

in Columbia, and the health department makes the arrange- 
ments. We do not let anyone continue working in our 
plant while in the infectious stage. In other words, their 
employ is deferred until such time as they are classified non- 
infectious. 

You can readily understand having a policy against hir- 
ing a person with hernia, because we know that usually 
the finding under the workman's compensation act is that, 
even though a man has a hernia when he is employed, 
should it become aggravated after he is employed you 
must repair this hernia. As to defective vision, a person 
might be partially blind when employed; but, should he 
be in any way injured so as to impair the vision further, 
you are responsible for the total disability of that person. 
We do not hire anybody with defective vision unless: it 
can be corrected by glasses. 

We hire no pregnant women because it is so easy for 
them to do something on or off the job which might cause 
miscarriage, and the blame ts usually placed on the opeta- 
tion which they perform in your plant. Neither do we hire 
those with infected extremities, because of the inclination 
of some people to claim rayon poisoning or poisoning 
by some of the chemicals used in the trade. 

You might wonder why we expect to turn down some 
on their case histories, but it is here that we find an. acci- 
dent-prone individual. 
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Pre-employment physical examination reduces the possi- 
bility of delayed convalescence from an injury due to the 
physical condition of the employee at the time of accident. 
Heart conditions, varicose veins, diabetes, venereal disease, 
pregnancy, and acute kidney conditions retard in the re- 
covery from an injury. An injury to varicose veins causes 


ulcers. Diabetics tend to have gangrene when injured; also, 


there is the possibility of the employee’s going into a dia- 
betic coma on the job. Venereal disease retards the proper 
knitting of bones and repairing of tissues. A person suffer- 
from an acute kidney condition is very likely to turn up 
with a back injury. In pregnancy, lifting small loads after 
three months is dangerous. 

In the reduction of annual labor turnover the pre-em- 
ployment physical examination is a help. A well person is 
a happy person; therefore, if the applicant is found to be 


in good health, better labor relations will exist. Poor physi- 


cal condition causes worry, naturally results in low produc- 
tion and poor quality; because of the unrest of the mind 
and the poor: health they tire more quickly. I say that it 
will tend toward better labor relations, because each of us 
knows that when a person is happy on the job and produc: 
ing good quality work there are no grievances. Grievances 
usually occur when the worker needs constant correcting 
to improve his quality. We find that, because of both the 
correcting by the supervisor and the fact that they tire more 
quickly, these workers become dissatisfied with their jobs 
and leave your employ to seek greener pastures elsewhere. 
It is my opinion that when an employee knows that there 
are no contagious diseases in his work area he is better satis- 
fied and appreciates what the management is doing to safe- 
guard his health. 

The pre-employment physical examination has helped 
absenteeism because you will not have those persons in your 
plant who are not capable of working your 40 or 48-hour 
schedule. Anything that might be done to help absenteeism 
is a step further along the way toward a better safety rec- 
ord. It is often that we find employees being placed on a 
job just for a day turning up with an accident ranging from 
minor to lost-time. Pre-employment physical examinations 
can be justified from the cost angle because, when the 
aforementioned points have been added to the safety pro- 
gram, you will have a reduction in accident-frequency and 
accident-severity rates and, in like manner, a reduction in 
insurance rates. | 

Suppose your examinations cost $1,800 per year. It 
would take only about four rupture repairs to equal this 
cost, as the repair of rupture usually cost between $75 and 
$100, plus the lost time of the employee's wages for about 
13 weeks. I know of one mill that has repaired six ruptures 
already this year. When we consider having found 30 per- 
sons with venereal disease among our applicants during 
the period of a year, that in itself justifies for me the cost 
of the examinations. 

The justification of pre-employment examinations is illus- 
trated by a case at our mill last year of an employee who 
was employed before the physical examination was required. 
He had a blood pressure of 250 and also was syphilitic. 
He would not have been employed under our present 
standards, His accident costs $3,329.69, and it would not 
have happened if we had had the pre-employment examina- 
On. 

Review the records in your plant and you will see that it 
would take but very few accidents, that might have been 
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A is no 
than his HANDS 


And a CARD is no better 
than its CLOTHING 


“Brittle hands” have been the downfall of many a good pugilist 
and poor card clothing (or the wrong type of clothing) has 
wrecked the efficiency of many a good card. 


Ashworth service representatives are practical card men, specially 
trained to help you select the right clothing for the purpose. 


If you so desire, they will also inspect your cards (including cloth- 
ing, bearings and chains), free of charge, at regular intervals, and 
will recommend a repair program that will involve minimum 
expense and minimum loss of productive time. 


Write our nearest office for details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


Fall River*{¢t Worcester*{ Philadelphia*{{ Atlanta} 
Greenville} Charlotte {{ Dallas{{ (Textile Sply. Co.) 
"Factory tRepair Shop Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES — CARD CLOTHING FOR COTTON, WOOL, 
WORSTED, SILK, RAYON AND ASBESTOS CARDS AND FOR ALL TYPES OF 
NAPPING MACHINERY * BRUSHER CLOTHING AND CARD CLOTHING FOR 
SPECIAL PURPOSES * LICKERIN WIRE AND GARNET WIRE * SOLE DISTRIB- 
UTORS FOR PLATT’S METALLIC WIRE * LICKERINS AND TOP FLATS RECLOTHED. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 
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We manufacture or distribute every- 
thing you need in heavy or industrial 
chemicals or chemical specialties. 


Our experienced and technically 
trained personnel and our laboratory 
facilities are at your service to solve 
your problems and to prepare special 
chemicals for your needs. 


To insure prompt deliveries we 
maintain a complete stock of all lines - 
in our Spartanburg warehouse. 


CHEMICAL CO. INC 
SPARTANBURG S.C. 


prevented by pre-employment physical examinations, to pay 
the cost. 


The Value of Pre-employment 
Physical Examinations-II 


By SIBLE CHANEY, R.N., Plant Nurse 
Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills 


HE essential basis for sickness and accident control in 
industry is the pre-employment physical examination. 
Without knowledge of the physical condition of the indi- 
vidual it is difficult, if not futile, to develop the facilities 
required for the conservation and betterment of health. I 
should like to emphasize the point that safety and health 


are inseparable. To have a safety is a you must have: 


a health program. 
The success of this program is clearly borne out by the 


_ progress which has been made in eliminating casualties and 
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A durable, economical closet 
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types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof ) 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 
Wilmington 99 + Delaware 


PRODUCTS 


suffering among personnel in the plant with pre-employ- 
ment examination. Under the supervision and with the 
full co-operation of the company’s manager, the medical 
and personnel departments have collaborated in the devel- 
opment of a well-rounded program of education, preven- 
tion, and disposition. 

Working on the assumption that education is the most 
important single factor in promoting industrial safety and 
health, the company begins this program with the pre- 
employment examination. Before an individual: is put on 
the payroll, he must submit to a pre-employment physical 
examination. This examination is paid for by the company. 

There are many factors to be considered in a physical 
examination. The first is that the patient is receiving medi- 
cal attention because we are interested in helping him to 
help himself. A thorough history of all past and present 
illnesses, injuries, and operations is one of the most impor- 
tant steps of the examination. Careful and detailed records 
should be kept. These records reveal the picture of the 
prospective employee, past and present, and give the doctor 
a lead towards disabilities and deficiencies. 

One young woman, when applying for work in our plant 
three weeks ago, related to me while I was taking her history 
that it had been only three weeks since she had undergone 
a major operation. The doctor in charge of our medical 
department advised her that she should wait nine more 
weeks before she would be physically able to go to work. 
A slight strain or blow on her abdominal muscles, not yet 
healed, could have resulted in serious injury causing weeks 
of disability. Another case I recall is that of a man who 
applied for a job in the slasher room, which required much 
lifting. While giving his case history he revealed that he 
had been in an automobile accident six months previously 
and had received a severe back injury. He had discarded a 
brace he was supposed to wear at all times; also, it was 
still necessary for him to take a narcotic daily to relieve the 
pain from his injury. Months of disability could have re- 
sulted if this man had been allowed to lift even a light 
load. We have had a large number of women applying 
for work who were mothers of infants a few weeks old. 
It would not only be unsafe for them to go to work but it 
would not be fair to their children. The doctor in charge 
of our medical department advises every mother that her 
baby must be three months of age before the mother is 


physically able to be employed. 
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It is during the taking of the case history that we must 
be on the alert to detect the danger signals of tuberculosis. 
If an applicant gives a history of one or more of the symp- 
toms of this disease, such as the spitting of blood, blood- 
streaked sputum, steady unexplained loss of weight, poor 
appetite, chronic indigestion, or a feeling of tiredness for 
which there seems to be no particular reason, this is brought 
to the doctor’s attention; and, after a thorough physical 
examination, a chest X-ray is made to determine whether 
or not tuberculosis is present. A year before Laurens Cot- 
ton Mills began requiring pre-employment physical exam- 
inations a man, while at his work in our plant, suffered a 
sudden severe hemorrhage. His case was referred to the 
county tuberculosis worker. A chest X-ray was made, and 
active pulmonary tuberculosis was found to be present; it 
was the cause of the hemorrhage. Several months later, 
however, he stated that he had got a thread in his throat and 
that this caused the hemorrhage; and he entered a claim 
against the mill for disability. There is no doubt in my 
mind that if this employee had had a physical examination 
his condition would have been detected, in which case other 
employees working around him would not have been ex- 
posed to this dreaded disease and his own chances for re- 
covery would have been greater. 


The second most important procedure is the eye examina- 


tion. If the employee has low visual aptitude, if he has 


little or no depth perception, he is a safety hazard not only 
to himself but those about him. During the eye examina- 
tion we have the best opportunity to sell eye protection, 
to urge those with visual defects to wear prescription 
safety glasses or goggles. Many hazardous jobs have spe- 
cific eye classifications which must be met in order for a 
man to remain at his work. These standards are kept high, 
to protect the employee from serious accident. A man that 
may be valuable on one job may be a hazard on another. 

Vision tests in industry have a two-fold purpose. The 
first is to determine the visual ability of the employee and 
whether it will be sufficient for the work assigned to him 
and if not, to assist him in obtaining all-the visual aid neces- 
sary. This is done for the employee's comfort. We all 
know that a person who has poor vision is constantly 
straining his eyes and that he constantly suffers from head- 
aches, nervousness, fatigue, and indigestion. Good vision 
increases his production efficiency. At the same time, in 
co-operation with the safety department, he should be given 
eye protection whenever needed. The second purpose of 
testing the vision, from the medical point of view, is to 
bring the person's visual shortcomings to his attention, if 
any exist. We have had many applicants with defective 
vision and who needed glasses badly who did not even 
know they had this defect. Later they expressed their 
ippreciation for our finding the defect and our encourag- 
ing them to have properly fitted glasses. 

Applicants for the most hazardous jobs have been found 
‘0 have vision as low as 50 per cent. Think of the hazard 
‘hey would be on an already hazardous job. It is not in- 
‘tequent for applicants to have poor vision in one eye and 
‘0 be totally blind in the other. 

In a nearby plant, a few weeks ago, a shuttle flew out 
ind caused a minor wound on the right cheek of a young 
worker. The wound healed satisfactorily, but the worker 
omplained of pain in the right eye. When the vision in 
his eye was checked there was found to be only 50 per 
ent. The mill had to bear the expense of the loss of 
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FOR PROTECTION 
against 


FIRE 


Protect your motors and mill equipment 
against fire with Kidde, the fire extinguisher 
using carbon dioxide—the only extinguishing 
agent that is harmless to machinery and fab- 
rics. Just point at the fire and pull the trigger. 


We handle all types of extinguishers. Free sur- 
vey of your fire hazards by fac- 
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U P LY and Company 
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vision of the eye—not knowing what percentage of vision 
there was before the injury, because no pre-employment 
examination is required in that plant. 

Laboratory procedures form another important step in 
the physical examination. Among these are the test for 
sugar. If sugar is found to be present, we have reason to 
believe that the applicant may be diabetic. Anyone suffer- 
ing with diabetes who is not under specific treatment is. 
an ill person. Diabetes can be controlled by health teaching 
and diet instructions. Acute kidney ‘infections may be 
found by the laboratory test. Employment is then deferred 
until the specimen is negative and the applicant has fully 
recovered. A blood test is also included in the laboratory 
procedure. Other laboratory tests are made when ordered 
by the doctor. 

The height and weight are recorded during the physical 
examination. Increase or loss of weight often indicate 
hidden trouble. The heart, blood pressure, chest abdomen, 
and extremities are examined by the doctor. 

Recently an applicant was found to have a blood pres- 
sure of 250, and the doctor advised him that it would be 
very dangerous for him to work in the mill. It is not ad- 
visable to employ anyone with an extremely high blood 
pressure or heart disease, because of the fact that working 
can aggravate either condition. ‘The result might be a 
fatal heart attack on the job or a stroke which might leave 
the person paralyzed. Should there be such an occurrence, 
there is the possibility of the employee's falling into mov- 
ing machinery. 

A person suffering with low blood pressure is subject 
to dizzy or fainting spells, and such a spell might be the 
cause of an accident. Also, persons with this ailment are 
physically unable to work eight hours a day for five or six 
days a week and thus cause absenteeism and labor turnover. 

Infected extremities are not uncommon. During this last 
summer the employment of several applicants found to have 
impetigo was deferred. This is a highly contagious disease, 
and it can be transferred into small cuts that take weeks 
instead of days to heal. | 

During the winter months we find many persons with 
temperature elevations and actually suffering with acute 
respiratory infections. They are referred to their family 
physician for treatment before they are employed, for their 
own health’s sake and to prevent the infection of others. 
The common cold and other respiratory infections cause 
a large percentage of absenteeism. 

A report of the United States Public Health Service tells 
us that five out of every one hundred persons employed in 
industry are victims of disabling dermatitis. It would be 
unsafe, therefore, to employ anyone who already has a det- 
matitis, for it would only be aggravated by his work, and 
complications would follow. 


Our records will show other abnormal conditions that 


we have found, and we shall find more as we continue the 
examinations. I feel that our pre-employment physical ex- 
amination records give a heartening support of our safety 
program when they show hazards controlled, physical de- 
fects corrected, and other indications of progress. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. B: Although we have not that program in our 
plants, we plan at a future date to inaugurate it; and | 
should like to ask what was the percentage of rejections 
of employees? How many are on the deferred list? 
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Mr. PITTENDREIGH: I would say about seven to eight 
per cent, 

CHAIRMAN Harpig: Mr. Pittendreigh says seven to 
eight per cent. That may be a small percentage, but, as he 
says, those who are rejected may be the cause of serious 
accidents. 

]. F. CHALMERS, general superintendent, Mathews Cotton 
Mill, Greenwood, S. C.: Do you have a fulltime physician 
employed ? 

Mr. PITTENDREIGH: No, we have not. 

Mr. CHALMERS: Then how do you get the employee and 
the doctor together? 

Mrs. CHANEY: The doctor has a certain time to visit 
our plant every morning, and we notify the applicant to 
be there at that time to get his examination in our labora- 
tory. 

Mr. CHALMERS: When you started this program, of 
course, you got all the incoming employees, but what did 
you do with the people already employed? How did you 
go about finding what their physical condition was? 

Mrs. CHANEY: We examined those already working in 
our plant, too: We did it by working overtime and having 
the doctor come to our plant at night, even, to get the sec- 
ond shift. We would take it by the departments and ar- 
range it that way, having so many from each department 
come every day until all the employees working in the 
plant were examined, 

Mr. CHALMERS: Did you have any difficulty in getting 
the employees to come, or was it obligatory ? 

Mrs. CHANEY: At first we had some difficulty. There 
was: a tendency for them to be afraid of the examination; 
they did not know what it was all about. But we overcame 
that, and every one submitted to the examination. We 
think we made it pretty ‘close to 100 per cent. 

Mr. Stutts: I should like to ask a question. When you 
have the doctor come to your plant to examine one person 
how much do you have to pay? 

‘Mr. PITTENDREIGH: The cost varies. The nurse does the 
laboratory work. 

Mr. CHALMERS: How much assistance do you give the 
physician in that examination, Mrs. Chaney? Do you do 
part of it yourself ? 

Mrs. CHANEY: Yes, I do. 

MR. PITTENDREIGH: Someone spoke about the percent- 
age of rejections. I should like to bring out that, even 
though the percentage is low, we have rejected within the 
last six weeks an applicant that had a major operation just 
three weeks previous to the time she applied for employ- 
ment. If we had allowed that woman to come in and she 
had even bumped into a machine it might have cost us 
$3,000. Then there was the man with the previous injury. 
If we had allowed that man to come in and he had lifted 
a Slasher beam it might have cost us a large amount over 

long, long time, because you know back injuries are 
serious. 
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SPINDLE BUMPERS 
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Oct. 14, will continue until further notice. 


slightly under the February, 


Price of C. C. C. Wool Goes Up 


An upward adjustment in the selling price of wool own- 
ed by the Commodity Credit Corp. to bring the price in 
line with parity, was announced Oct. 9 by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The increase, which became effective 
_The upward 
adjustment in the price will apply to all domestic wool 
owned by C. C. C. It averages 11/, cents per pound, grease 
basis, with variations depending on grade and size. The 
adjustment in the selling price of C. C. C.-owned wool is 
the first’increase since prices were reduced in November, 
1945, to encourage the consumption of such wool by domes- 
tic mills. Additional reductions were made in February and 
August of 1946. The increase of 11/4 cents per pound, 
grease basis, announced recently, compares with an average 
reduction of eight cents per pound, grease basis, made dur- 
ing the November, 1945- — 1946, — 


Cotton Mills Sum Yearly 


Cotton mills in the United States are currently spend- 
ing over 100 million dollars a year on modernization 
of equipment, expansion, renovation and new building, 
according to an estimate by the Cotton Mills Information 


Service. Estimates based on the number of active spindles 
indicate that $21,000,000 will be spent by the mills of: 


North Carolina and a total of $80,000,000 in the South 
Atlantic states during 1946. 

A large part of the new investment being made in the 
cotton mills throughout the nation will be in the form of 
new equipment. A check of textile machinery manufacturers 
indicates that a minimum of $50,000,000 worth of new 
machinery will be installed in the cotton mills each year for 
the next four to five years. This figure is based on orders 
already on the books. Estimates of the total needs of the 
cotton mills following the war period, during which more 
cotton textiles were turned out than ever before, run as high 
as $400,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

One of the reasons for the huge total investment contem- 
plated is, of course, the fact that few replacements and only 
essential repairs were made in machinery during the war 
although the mills were operating at peak capacity. Another 
reason is that the mills are seeking the latest type of machin- 
ery in order to compete effectively with the low wage pro- 
duction of foreign countries. Wage rates in the cotton mills 
in this country have approximately doubled since 1940. A 


further reason is that textile machinery research has devel- 


oped new equipment which is only beginning to become 
available. 

A wartime inventory of the principal machinery used in 
spinning and weaving cotton, silk, rayon and synthetic fibers, 
covering all known mills, indicates currently that the num- 


. ber of carding machines, combing machines, spinning spin- 


dles and looms in place in March, 
1942, level. 

As of March, 1946, the Bureau of the Census reports, 
90,582 carding machines were in place (0.04 per cent less 
than February, 1942); fg! combing machines were in 
place (2.8 per cent less); 23,871,893 spindles (1.3 per cent 
less), and 506,123 looms Ga per cent less). 

The Census Bureau said that because of the relative scarc- 
ity of new equipment for replacements during World War 
II, the in place decreases were traceable largely to the scrap- 
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ping of wornout equipment. Furthermore, the bureau add- 
ed, the over-all losses between 1942 and 1946 were rela- 


tively unimportant. 

n The government inventory examined mills spinning yarn 
t- or weaving fabrics over 12 inches in width. Narrow fabric 
e looms were excluded. In every category Southern cotton 
d growing states exhibited a substantial leadership in 1942. 

a) Some 72,141 carding machines, or 79.6 per cent, were 
se in place in those states as compared with only 15,441, or 
1€ 17.1 per cent in New England states. Furthermore, North 
is Carolina's 24,339 carding machines in place far outbalanced 
f, the New England total. 

S- For combing machines, the results were comparable. 
id Southern cotton growing states had 3,828 in place in 1942, 
d, #% the Census Bureau survey reported, or 52.8 per cent of the 
ge total, while the New England states were found to: have 
it- 3,219, or 44.55 per cent. 


In the spinning spindle category, Southern cotton grow- 
ing states had 18,184,663 in place in 1942, or 25.2 per 
cent, compared with 5,297,814, or 21.9 per cent, in New 
England states. North Carolina alone had 5,861,613 spin- 


d- ning spindles in place, matched against New England's 
total, 

on Importance of Wool Merchandising Stressed 
les. | 
m4 Addressing a meeting of the Collateral Group of the 


| National Association of Wool Manufacturers in New York 
4 recently, Mrs. Elsie Murphy, executive vice-president of S. 
hes | Stroock & Co., Inc., told the group that the wool textile 


¢ | trades. while a very old industry, are now operating ih a 
. new world and are facing problems and challenges which 
on must be met with knowledge, judgment and fortitude. “‘It 
re is becoming increasingly essential that the executive in 
a charge of merchandising and selling of woolen and worsted 
8 fabrics should understand manufacturing operations and 

. their attendant problems,” Mrs. Murphy said. Good mer- 
fon chandising should create an identity for the mill, she de- 
gh clared, pointing out the association in the industry of the 


m- § 


name of Cyril Johnson with covert cloth, Botany with flan- 
nel, Strong Hewat with shetlands, and Stroock with hair 
cloths. 


Ed Wilkinson, assistant to Arthur Besse, president of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, acted as 
toastmaster at the meeting and Jesus Echecopar of the Com- 
pania Lanera Industrial S$. A., Lima, Peru, w 
and made a brief address. 
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ap’ Free-Wheeling 


EXPANDER 


ft 


AS USED WITH HYDRAULIC CLOTH CALENDER 


The diagram herewith shows an installation in a 
prominent New England plant that has approximately 
20 Mount Hope Free-Wheeling Expanders tn use at 
present, and plans to add more as other types of 
expanders now installed wear out. 

The expanders shown are used to assure maximum 
width and smoothness, first before the cloth enters the 
nip rolls of the calender and second before it is rolled 
at the end of the operation. Mount Hope Expanders 
are also used in a similar manner on most of this 
plant&$ other machines. 

The roll of the Mount Hope Expander is Neoprene 
covered and ball bearing mounted. It is so free turning 
that it can be used for expanding delicate fabrics like 
rayon marquisette without putting too much tension 
on the warp. As many as 6 of them at one time have 
been used on cotton marquisette in front of a stack of 
dry cans, thus producing exceptional crosswise stretch. 

The minimum tension on the warp greatly reduces 
the tendency of the cloth to contract 1n width, and also 
increases the life of the Neoprene surface, because 
less drag is required to turn the expander. 

Expanders can be set at any angle to the cloth. 

Ball bearings, grease packed, are securely mounted 
in steel spools to outlast many Neoprene sleeve cover- 
ings, and so designed that they can not stick nor turn 


on the axle and cut it. 
Bulletin on request 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 
42 Adams St., Taunton, Mass. 


REPRESENTATIVES—John H. Andresen, Inc., 138 Grand St., Paterson, 
N. J.; Ingalls Engineering Co., 1214 Union Trust Bidg., Providerce 3, 
R. I.; Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C.: W. J. Westaway 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 3, Canada; Sidney Springer, 316 East 
Commercial St., Los Angeles 12 Calif 
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Fabric Finishing 


(Continued from Page 52) state as it may be possible 
to produce them. After padding and drying, the treated 
cloth is cured at elevated temperatures to polymerize the 
resin within the fiber. A subsequent light wash removes 
traces of surface and unreacted resin. Properly applied 
these resins produce full soft hands without stiffening or 
crispness, and with marked improvement in crease-resistant 
properties. They have been one of the major factors in the 
vast increase in the use of spun rayon and spun rayon blends 
in apparel wear. Their use, however, requires exact control 
of drying and curing tempefatures and catalyst concentra- 
tion. All steps in the treatment of cloth going into this 
finish must be carried out with a minimum of tension, if 
proper results are to be secured. In addition, the construc- 
tion of the cloth is very important, and denier size, length 
of staple and twist all exert an important influence on the 
finished result: 

While a few finishes of this type, e. g. mercerizing and 


 parchmentizing have been produced for a great many years, 


there are certain finishes in the development stage and also 
in production which are comparative newcomers. I refer 
to the several processes which are now available for the 
shrinkage control and stabilization of viscose rayon piece 
goods. Three main types of treatment are in the use. for 
this purpose: 


(1) The first method and that which has seen the big- 


gest volume of production up to the present time involves 


the application to the cloth of varying concentrations of 
aldehyde resins. As, in the case of the crease-resistant 
finish, urea and melamine formaldehydes are most common- 
ly used, but the industry is not limited to these two types 
and other aldehyde resins which overcome some of the 
drawbacks of the first two are in the development stage and 
will undoubtedly prove of value for certain purposes. 
Method of application of these aldehyde resins for stabiliz- 
ing shrinkage is similar to that employed for crease resist- 
ance. 

(2) The second method uses simple aldehydes ah as 
formaldehyde or. glyoxal in place of the synthetic resins 
described above. Cloth is padded through the aldehyde 
solution together with an acid or acid forming catalyst, 


_ generally tenter dried with controlled tension and cured for 


several minutes at high temperatures. Neutralization of the 
treated goods is carried out by rinsing with a weak alkaline 
solution plus a small amount of a synthetic detergent. The 
cloth is finally slack dried and framed to the correct width. 


(3) The third process uses a strong solution of caustic 
soda ‘to achieve shrinkage control.. The cloth, which may 
be treated in the gray, boiled off or dyed state, is passed 
through approximately .a 30 per cent solution of caustic 
soda, aired for a few seconds and then immediately neu- 
tralized by passing into a solution of sodium bicarbonate 
or acid. A thorough rinsing completes the operation and 
the goods are slack dried and framed in width. 


All of these processes require a high degree of technical 
control and supervision if uniform results are to be ob- 
tained, All of them have certain advantages and disad- 
vantages and the use of any one of these treatments in the 
finishing of a particular type of cloth requires a careful con- 
sideration of a great many factors, such as for example, end 
use of the cloth, type of hand required, whether firm or 
soft, fiber content, type of weave and so forth. Only time 
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will tell which of these processes will prove to be most 
acceptable to the trade as a whole, or whether some new 
process will shortly render them all obsolete. 


Machinery 


The use of stainless steel has become increasingly preva- 
lent in modern textile finishing machines, particularly in 
dye jigs and: vessels, pad boxes and continuous dyeing 
ranges. Its use results in better machine cleanliness and the 
amount of rehandling due to spots and stains is reduced. 
Mechanical aids so necessary for the controlled applica- 
tion of the durable dyes and finishes include Microset and 
pneumatic pressure controlled padders, overfeed pin and 
clip tenters, tensionless air driers and controlled tempera- 
ture curing ovens. Most of the new type continuous dye- 
ing machines are being equipped with devices which auto- 
matically control and record the temperature, the .amount 
of feed liquors and in some cases even the pH of the dye 
liquors. | 

Electronic devices are being used, as for example in the 


' General Electric weft straightener and to control auto- 


matically the speed of different machines in range. The 
effects of high-frequency drying and curing and the use of 
infra-red drying are also receiving careful study. In short, 


the machine builders are contributing their share in enabl- 


ing the textile finisher to meet the exacting requirements 
called for in the production of the specialized finishes of 
today. | 

In conclusion, I should like to put in a plea for continued 
and increasing co-operation between the various branches of 
the industry, the yarn producer, the designer, the weaving 
mills, finishing plants and converters. The textile industry 


| .of today with its multiplicity of new synthetic fibers and 


finishes faces problems enough even with full co-operation 


on the part of all concerned. Without such co-operation we 


shall not be able to take full advantage of the possibilities 
that lie before us. Two notable examples of the value of 
the co-operative effort are the development during the war 
of the various nylon and high tenacity rayon parachute 
cloths and the development of the self-sealing water re- 
pellent Shirley cloth. These problems could not have been 
solved as rapidly in any other way. We still have, and with 
new fibers and fiber blends arriving almost daily, will in- 
creasingly continue to have our problems, but if each of 
us has a little knowledge of what the other fellow 1s try- 
ing to do we shall all be able to do a better job. Offhand, 
I can think of two important problems which might be 
solved in this manner. Many of you are aware of the im- 
portance of denier staple length, and twist in the produc- 
tion of suiting, sportswear and dresswear for the well 
known crease resistant finish. Such cloths, when properly 
designed, executed and finished compare favorably in their 
appearance and properties with woolens and worsteds. One 
of the outstanding drawbacks of cotton dress fabrics today 
is their lack of such crush-resistance. Is it not conceivable 
that studies similar to those made on rayon might result in 
vastly superior cotton fabrics? Another important problem 
on which we do not have all the answers is the question of 
stabilization and shrinkage control of rayon fabrics. Differ- 
ent constructions vary enormously in what might be termed 
their relaxation shrinkage, and in their tendency to shrink 
progressively in successive washings. What are the reasons 
‘or these variations? Here again a co-operative study might 
result in a better end product. 
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INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


@ NEW RINGS bring new production. 
Get the MAXIMUM by having your 
new rings in accord with the most 
modern ring practice. As Ring Special- 
ists, we provide more than 1,000 "Diamond Finish" rings, 
— including the famous Eadie Speed designs — and we 


offer every assistance in applying them to assure you 
MAXIMUM results. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CoO. 
Makers of Spi nning and Twister R since IS73 


Looking to the future 


with a proud past 


Ray (Chemical On 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


Josuua L. Bairy Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


HANKS’ KOTOP 


(TRADE MARK) 

CCOMBERS 
CORK ROLLERS 
LAP MACHINES 
SPEEDERS 
DRAWING 


HANK’S KOTOP—Means: 
“The Best Roller Varnish” 


Free Sample on Request 


W. E. HANKS 


Box 2546 West End P. O. GASTONIA, N. C. 


Cotton Goods Market 


The Worth Street market in New York City recently has 
been following one of two selling policies. Some commis- 
sion houses continue to sell goods through the end of this 
year, while those in the other group remain withdrawn. 
Those organizations which release production through the 
fourth quarter or through October-November, whatever the 


individual program may be, take the view that prices of — 


cotton goods are too high at present, and that it is better to 
have forward business booked than accumulated fabrics in 


6 


warehouses. 


Selling agencies on the other side of the fence let the 
cotton situation govern their actions. That cotton prices are 
shaping the selling policies of many Worth Street houses 1s 
admitted in the trade. Many persons say that they have no 
intention of selling only to see cotton soar upward with the 


resultant losses through replacement. On the other hand, 


there is a School of thought which fears a sudden drop in 
cotton and they declare that the mill can best protect itself 
by selling ahead. Most houses are following a middle of the 
road policy between these two selling philosophies, a middle 
of the road that is so thin that the sellers may slip off either 
way at a moment's notice. 

Third quarter output of 2,210 million yards of cotton 
broad woven goods is indicated by production figures up to 
the end of August, and by preliminary September figures, 
bthe Civilian Production Administration said Oct. 1. 

A reduction of approximately ten per cent has been made 
in the quantity of cotton fabric that mills must set aside for 
for export, C. P. A. said Oct. 1 in announcing the fourth 
quarter program for cotton fabric distribution. About 136 
million yards of cotton fabric will thus be set aside for ex- 
ports under Order M-317A. The total amount of material 
which may be exported will be the same as in the third 
quarter—151 million yards—since C. P. A. has authorized 
the Office of International Trade of the Department of 
Commerce to issue licenses for export during the fourth 
quarter of 15 million yards of cotton which are not covered 
by ratings from the export set-aside. 


A schedule of discounts to be applied on mill sales of 
short lengths and mill seconds of cotton fabrics, supplanting | 


a uniform discount of five per cent, was announced by the 
Office of Price Administration Oct. 8. It applies to all shori 
lengths and seconds except those for which a specific price 
or discount rate has already been established. The revised 
discount schedule sets their price accordingly, reflecting nor 
mal trade practice. 


fabrics uses 


P, STEVENS &¢ 
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Yarns Market 


Lesser known buyers who habitually by-pass suppliers in 
the Philadelphia yarn market and make trips to the South to 
secure yarn from spinners are still diverting sizable quanti- 
ties from ordinary channels, trade sources contend. Spinners 
have been warned that from here on, manufacturing con- 
sumers will be following the spinners’ actions more closely 
¢ than ever before. It is suggested that many buyers success- 
fully dealing direct with spinners at present, shape up as the 
type that will later on be haggling over prices. 


‘ With ceilings favorable and scant price resistance encoun- 
tered, spinners’ pulse feelers in the market are strongly 

e urging mill men to devote increased attention to valuable 

re accounts which have sometimes been loosely handled in 

is recent years. | 

10 Forward selling has fallen off considerably, with most 

1€ mills having accepted all the business they intend to transact 

d, in October. In many houses, this month’s allocations have 

in been made and chief attention is now focused on cotton 

Lf futures. 

1€ Many spinners who are selling for no longer than 30 days 

le ahead have already issued their regular allcoations for Octo- 

ef § ber and are now marking time until the first of the month. 
Such producers are already anticipating higher yarn prices 

- for November, particularly after digesting the latest govern- 

to ment crop report, which indicates bullish cotton. 

25. Market observers who have recently returned from busi- 
ness trips through Southern spinning regions say spinners 

indicated they were satisfied with prices, even before the 

October price hike. Accordingly, should another revision of 

ue8 yarn ceiling materialize the first of next month, it is believed 

th that producers will be nicely fixed, profitwise. 

36 It is reported, however, that buyers should not count on 

aX: the present series of price increases to boom over-all produc- 

tal tion. Output at most mills, visitors say, is encouraging. 
ird Some trouble is still experienced with absenteeism, but not 
ed on the scale that hampered the industry six months back. 
of Production is there, observers state, but distribution is stil] 

th distorted. 

a A 1946 cotton crop of only 8,724,000 bales—the smallest 
sincé 1896 with the exception of 1921—-has been forecast 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. This ‘rep- 

of resents a decline of 477,000 bales, or 4.9 per cent, from the 

ing § department's Sept. 1 forecast. Production last year was 


9.015.000 and the 1935-44 average was 12.553,.000. 


RNITIING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 


m2) PEAGH 


GASTONIA, N. 
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SERVICES 


Our men in the field and at 
the plant solve new problems 
daily. 

Perhaps you too have a 
problem in which we can 
assist. Try us. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


J. R. FEDERLINE, JR. 
Box 968, Spartanburg, S. C. 


H. B. CABANISS 
Box 188, Monroe, N. ©. 


TERLING RING TRAVELER C 


THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automatic Bob- 
bin Box Hoist and Conveyor Elevator—a mudern, 
compact system for increasing the efficiency and 


The Terrell Co.. Ine. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Needham, Mass.-——-N. E. States 

Elizabeth, N. J.~—Penn., N. J. and N. Y. 
Hamilton and Montreal, Canada 
Manchester, England——European Agt. 


James F. Notman 

E. W. S. Jasper, Inc. 

W. J. Westaway, Co., Led. 
Geo. Thomas & Co. 


lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, ones and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and suppltes 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We rea 


ze that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 


service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bilvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 


603 Stewart Ave., S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., F. Webb, Dist. Mer. Sou. Suiles 


’ Reps.: C. A. Carroll,'523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 


Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; Williem 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanougo 
5859: J. W. Webb, 633 Moreland Ave. N.E., Phone Cr. 5043, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. 
Easley, 304 McPherson Lane, Phone 6157-W, Greenville, 5. C. Warehouses at 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. ‘ , 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE. Akron. O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenvile, S. C.: The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver.D Landis, N. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte. N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8, 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr.; 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St., Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Blidg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Textile Resin Dept., Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mer., Walter Knoepfel, Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou, Office: 513 South Tryon 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEE METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, Jolin- 
ston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O Box 210. Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works. 1355 West 3ist St.. Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664. Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.: Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesepeak & Ohio Bidg., Huntington. W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div.. Textile Products Section. Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Gieenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 


N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
W. L. Mills, 803 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St.. Sylacauga, Ala.: John H. Graham, P. O:. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614: Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
N.C 


ASHLEY LEAD BURNING CO., INC., JOE W., 2200 Highland St., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville. S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W. Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas. Tex. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston. Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Tll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville. S. C.. J. H. Spencer. Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S: Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice. 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road. Churlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC.. EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hemes, 185 
Pinecrest Ave.. Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, 8. C. P. C. Blackman, 
Jr., W. B. Uhiler, Paul C. Thomas. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith. Greenville, S. C.: J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, Box 
841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin. Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C... Montgcmery & Crawford 

BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty. A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman. care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher. 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Tll.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Blidg., Greenville. S. C. 


BURLINGTON UNGINEERING CO., Graham. N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey. Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.: Chas. L. Okey. Rock Hill, 8. C. 
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BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 125 W. Pirst St., Charlotte 2, N. Cc. L..8. 
Roberts, Production Chief: A. H. Sterling, Director of Sales. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia. N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter & 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert, Box 
342. Phone 3129. Concord. N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Geo. B. Moore. Box 
481, Phone 822. Spartanburg. 8S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
3713. Greenville. S. C.: Boyce L. Estes, Box 132. LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 
N.C, > 


CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newran, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Blidg.. Spartanburg, S. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg... Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (M‘ll and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly. Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. , 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville. S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas. Tex:.. O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.: William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 845, Greenville 
S: C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave.. N.E., Atlanta. Ga.; T. A 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E. Stevens, P. O 
Box 1659. Charlotte. N. C.: R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave.. Memphis. Tenn.: 
O. T. Voyles. 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: V. V. Cook. 528 10th Court 
S., Birmingham. Ala.; W. E. Wayland. P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach. Fila. 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave.. New Orleans. La.: J. M. Hubbard. Dist. Mer. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville Belting Co.. Greenville. S. C.: Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co.. Birmingham Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO.. THE, Piant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. & 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC... E. 4I., Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office. Wilmington. Del.: Charlotte Office. 414 S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alstor 
Dr... Atlanta. Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPhersor 
Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 11844 W. Fourtl 
St.. Charlotte. N. C., George A. Field. Megr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. Sov 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982. Phone Mal: 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.;: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 3 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bldg 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Frankll: 
ve Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga 
enn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonia 
N. C.: C. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 60 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C.; 1620 Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala.: 110 Milb 
St.. Houston, Tex: 1710 N. Market St.. Dallas. Tex Sales Office at 521-523 ( 
& S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New York. N. YY. Sou. Sales an 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E.. Atlanta, Ga.: 2000 Race St 
Baltimore 30. Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. © 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 
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Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 
n, for 
: e TRAINING 
3 e MERCHANDISING 
03 e PUBLICITY 
| e PUBLIC RELATIONS 
e PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
“TT CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 
L. 125 West First St. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. + Telephone 3-4383 
Johnson Company 
WZ. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHEMISTS 
ou TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


7s your mill 


EXPANSION oc MODERNIZATION? 


If your contemplated new 
buildings require modern ele- 
vated tanks for sprinkler or 
general service— 


[f new products call for new 
kiers, kettles, vats or vessels 
in special alloy steels— 


. , then our engineering 


the textile industry), can 
be of real service to you. 
Submit us your prob- 


\ of “Tank Talk.” 


TOowses 


"a RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


= RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


FROM A SOUTHERN MILL” 


Raysestos-MANHATTAN. me 


“NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


COOLING—VENTILATING 


MOISTENING—HEATING 

ldg 

HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


“TT 


COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 
PHONE77I9 - ---.-- - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of = 
All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS — SPINNING — LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


f 


We also arrange present 
drawing frames for long 
synthetic staple up to 
and including three inch 


Gossett Machine Works 


West Franklin Avenue Gastonia, N. C. 


Phone 213 
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GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B. Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Prank B. Crusan, Greenville, S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atianta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, N. 
C.; P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. Va.; 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Campbell, 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.: Wm. EB. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 5S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Bubrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark,: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupiteulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-102 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Pranklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main S8t.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C. F. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO.,. Greenville, 5. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta. 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


YERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
a. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & ‘SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. O. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex.. 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St.,. New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 306 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 
7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916;: S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead S8St:, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875 Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St.. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needhem, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon 8t., Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason. P.. O. 


Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
8. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO., Clinton, S. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N .C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8S. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133. Greer, 8S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S..C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave.. Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Staton P. Peel, Jr. 


= 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices 
Greenville, 8S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlenta, Ga.; Charles C. Withington, Greenville 
s. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. ler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, € 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; Luke d 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4287 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary. Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 8S. C. 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sov 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P 
©. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry W. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, s. Cc. 


LOPER. CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Blidg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—America: 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co. 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller,. 


Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. ©., Fred O 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 

MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter § 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.: 8S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 

MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Frankle, Gen. Branch 


Mgr., Brown Marx Bidg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg.. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CoO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 


Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St. 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C, J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 Jame: 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus; Ga.; A. Jones 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Prank S. Beacham, Honea Path, S. C.: H. B 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Pred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.; J. E 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 


lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N 
©.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161 
Greensboro, N. ¢.; F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips, Box 
782, Greenville, S. C.; James E. McNeely, Jr., 704 S. Lee St., Gastonia, N. C. 
James A. Sorrelis, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York | 


Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sow 
ge and Service: E. W. Klumph, Clif! Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 


rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Specis! 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, S. C., Phone 1302 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West 8t., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church St., Rocky Mount 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanoogs 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PAWTUCKET MFG CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup 
ply Co., Clinton, S. C. 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., 1194, E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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TEXTILE 
MILL 


CLEAN, WHITE, SAFE FLOORS 


MI-CLEANSER IS AVAILABLE IN ABRASIVE 

OR SOLUABLE GRADES — ALL IDEAL FOR 

HAND AND MACHINE SCRUBBING. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS 


Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


KNOXALL 
ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
SANFORIZING BLANKETS 


SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street, Telephone 150 


Hiller, . Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter 

| METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 

40 

"rank / 

Give us a triat 

P.O 

C. E. HONEYCUTT 

GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO 

1337. West Second Avenue + Gastonia, North Carolina 

Bidg.. 

—SINCE 1923— 

se, 40 

Complete Service, 

tand Elevated Water Tanks 

ames 

and Standpipes. 

= Free Inspection and Quotation 


WATER TANK SERVICE CoO. 


a N.S COMMERCIAL BANK BUILDING 


Her | CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
mee Home Office: Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 
841 
vex @ | American Textile Sheet Metal Works 
sou. DALLAS, N. C. 
— P. O. Box 1152, Temporary Tel, County 2812 
Pa 
extil: We build New and Repair 
Bat | SPINNING CYLINDERS—CARD AND 
‘1302 PICKER SCREENS 
COMBER TIN WORKS 
» ie 14 Years Experience—Quality Work 
Su Dependable Service 
Pp 
L. W. INGLE, owner 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, | 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. | 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. | 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand. W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 
Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Blidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg,., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. ©O. (Group Accident and Health and ~ 


Welfore Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St., 
Cincinnati 1. O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler. P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1. N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St.. Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons. 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga., P. O. Box 4305. C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell. P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. 8. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga. Ala.; J. T. Hoffman. P. O. 
Box 4305. Atlanta, Ga.;: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson. P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa. Sou, Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine. Dist. Megr., 1109 Independence Bldg.. Charlotte, -N. C., 
Phone 2-3201: A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; FP. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles 8S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agts.. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer. Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnent, 
Concord. N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St.. Pawtucket. R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co.. 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC.,. 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20. N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18. Md.; B. G. Symon. Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oi] Co.. Inc., 909 E. 22nd St.. Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregz, Industrial. Repr.. 2010 Charlotte Drive. Charlotte, 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.;: C. C. Hurst - Dist. Mgr., Shell Oi] Co., Inc., Spring Garden St.. Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; . R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oj] Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.: J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr.. Shell Oi] Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia. S. C.; Div. Offices: 400 Willlam-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.: Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston. Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 


Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenun.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 


ville, Tenn.: New Orleans, La. 
SIMMONS PLATING WORKS, 219 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lutricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Mgr., Industrial Oil 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham. Ala.. Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 
lumbia. S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Nashville. Tenn., Jackson. Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090. Jackson. Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.: G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1. Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire 
Drive. Thomasville. Ga.: A. F. Landers. P. O. Box 1685. Lakeland, Fla.: R. R 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Pla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6. Fla.: W. H. Lipscomb. 31 Pinkney St.. Greenville, S. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville. N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith. P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport. Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 8. Meservey, 
134 McClean St.. Decatur, Ga.: and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer. P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander. Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane. 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D; Cox. V-Pres.. Greenville 
Hotel. Greenville. S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.;: O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
‘2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office. 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 224 W. ist St., 
Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warchouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co:, Greensboro, N. C.: Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St.. Columbia, S. C.: Tennessee District Office: 
Third National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.: Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn.., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Branches: 512 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. H. QO. Pierce. Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! H Walker, 
Guilford College. N. C.: H. W Causey. 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.; 
M. W. Pletcher. 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Harteville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauidin, 1376 Graham St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; . G. Merritt, 649 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. C., A. E., Decatur, Jl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; Charlotte, N 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville. 
S. C.; Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. d 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.,, 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son, P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 968, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; H. B. Cabiress, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwurds, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.;: B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N C.; J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 379&, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 Genera! 
Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones. and W .L. 
Cowart, care The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110. 
Atlenta, Ga.; W. D. Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 
ee a St., San Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte. 
TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO.. 1300-10 5S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


5. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 5. 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm 4H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: Il. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin, 903 Norris 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St.. Greenville, S. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Pranklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L 
Hudson, Box 1313. Columbus. Ga. | 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte. N. C. 


WALKER MFG, CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, Rep.: R. T. Osteen. Sou 
Mgr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville. S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


A. A. ("‘Red"') Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.: D. B. Dorman 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta. Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.;: Henry 


eager 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif- 
n, Ga, 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 118'S W. Fourth 8t., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Walte: 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 81! 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Dabol! 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10. Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman 


gp Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave.., Palmyra 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin Bldg 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office 
1317 Healey Bidg 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. H 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville. 8. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning. 302 N 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn 
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LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


VS Pat OFF 


For 


REPAIRING 
LINING 


PLASTIC 
LINING) 
USED | 
PLACE OF 
FIRE BRICK| | 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
Hartsville, C. 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


TEXTILE MILLS 


Part of our work is to furnish clients 
with a list of machinery, equipment and 
devices which will aid in increasing pro- 
duction, lowering cost, bettering quality, 
or lowering waste. 


WELLMAN OPERATING CORPORATION 


1 EAST 88TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1838 


MERROW 


High Speed Overedging. 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tien — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


7802 Laurel street Hartford 6. Cann 


Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg. S. C. 


Modern 


Package and Rotary 
Machines 


ALL STAINLESS STEEL 


Manufactured by 


BURLINGTON ENGINEERING 


GRAHAM, N. C. 


Represented by 
J. A. Okey. . 
W. F. Okey Graham, N. C. 
Chas. L. Okey Rock Hill, S. C. 


cators 


SLASHER CYLINDERS 


Recovered, Resurfaced and Repaired 


SIZE KETTLES 
Stainless or Mild Steel — Jacketed or Plain 


DRY CANS 
Stainless Steel and Copper 


ELECTROPLATING 
TEXTILE SERVICE COMPANY 


Phone 5150 SPARTANBURG, S.C. P.O. Box 1527 


—enables us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Steel Rolls 

Flyer Pressers 

Card Room Spindies 
Lifting Rods 


REPAIR OF 


Steel Rolls 

Roving Spindles 
Spinning Spindles 
Flyers 


OVERHAULING OF 


Fiy Frames 
Spinning Frames 
Twirters 
Spoolers 


MOVING OF 


All Kinds of Textile Machinery 


Southern 
SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W.H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 
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one year was approximately 86%. -- 
A survey of your plant might show | 
how the Continuous Stripper and 
Waste Control Screen could also 
be of definite advantage to your 
mill. 


investment in the Continuous Stripper returned in 


Waste Control Screen reduced neps 39 


- 


BEFORE 
installing 
new screen 


reduced mean staple length in fly © AFTER 


installing 
new screen 


Extra Cleaning at No Additional Operating Cost 
2. an advantage which no mill can overlook today 


Buyers of yarns and fabrics are becoming more and more critical of imperfections 
such as neps, peppery leaf and broken seed fragments in their goods. 


One of the well-known mills in the “quality class” has recently completed a series 
of tests on the Saco-Lowell Continuous Stripper and Waste Control Screen which 
have been in operation in their mill for the past year. They found that in addition 
to the extra cleaning effected by this equipment the return on their investment in 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte Greenville Atianta 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital) 


ABOUT HALF OF BOTH WORKERS AND VETERANS ON JOBLESS PAYROLLS 
have drawn benefits for ten weeKs, or more, on claim of lack of 
"suitable work," or of "restrictions on eligibility." There's sub- 
stantial evidence that some of the big unions are encouraging workers 
to remain on jobless ‘rosters as long as possible. Ultimate total cost 
in benefit payments in the event of a substantial business recession 


or "shake-down" could triple this year's outgo. 

| Unions are becoming concerned over the condition of the 

unemployment compensation reserves of the big industrial states, 
and discussing a higher payroll tax to replenish the funds. A higher 

tax proposal will be tied to this winter's demand for $25 a week for 
26 weeks of idleness. 

Appropriation bills face the most severe ‘trimming in 16 
years in the next session of Congress. At the same time a contingent 
of members from poor or sparsely settled states will make a drive of 
larger unmatched grants for assistance to aged and indigent persons. 
Curbing expenditures will have an outstanding place in the legislative 
picture. | 

Coal operators are not making progress in the effort to come 
to an agreement with Lewis or get back their mines. The Administra- 
tion saddled the mines with higher labor costs, and now its stuck f 
with their operation. Southern operators have refused to yield to | | 
Administration pressure to get into line and pay last spring's wage 
increase and welfare benefit levy. 

Philip Murray may retire soon as the non-salaried head of 
C.1.0. because of ill health, but he wants to retain his $18,000 a 
year presidency of the United Steelworkers. His retirement would 
Start an internal war for control, which might quickly split or wreck 
C.1.0. Murray continues to hold on only because of inability of the 
fighting factions to agree on a successor. Walter Reuther appears to 
be a likely choice. 

ta! Building and construction is sagging into stagnation and 
presents the worst picture in the price control field. Construction | | 
|| costs are inflated and distorted, with quality unrelated to prices, | 

contract awards declining, and building plans abandoned. Housing | 
problem promises to require at least five years for solution. 

A.F.L. has devised a plan for asking employers for a confiden- 
tial look at their books before opening wage negotiations. The argu- 
=|) Ment is that the urffions needs facts on production costs if they are to 

present realistic demands based on ability to pay. The proposal is 
—“¥ about the same as C.1I.0. made on the automobile makers. 
A break in commodity and goods prices, with a sharp decline 
TS f in business and employment, is clearly signaled by the government's 
barometers, with the timing now placed in the first half of 1947. 
There's agreement among government leaders that the break is coming, 
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with difference of opinion only as to timing. Official efforts are 
turning to cushioning and limiting the duration of the shake-down. 

O.P.A. and its price controls are enmeshed in what looks 
like hopeless confusion and chaos. Amid a storm of producer and 
consumer protests, it is backing and filling, reversing itself and 
bogging down in amass of distortions and maladjustments. It has 
become the Administration's biggest headache. Critics assert the 
planners could not have produced a worse mess if they had tried their: 
best to do so. Indecision, controversy and name calling grips Admin- 
istration officials as.to a way out. 

Union leaders are getting set for the next Congress to enact 
some kind of labor legislation. They are not sure the President can 
get away with a veto next time. They plan to press for clauses in 
wage contracts that will forestall any limitation on union activity, 
including elemination of all no-strike clauses. These proposals by 
private contract would nullify many features in the vetoed Case Labor 
Bill. | 


Following the President's recent decontrol message, leaders in 
the cotton textile industry are beginning to have hopes that the 
Office of Price Administration will drop at least some of its items 
from maximum price regulations. However, the industry is still up | 
against a belief held by most O.P.A. executives that textiles should 

remain under controls through the spring of next year. 

Members of the 0.P.A. Washington staff are getting scared and 
are beginning to poke around for new jobs. Congress will convene in 
January with a revised membership, and there is a good chance that the 
pricing agency will be a dead duck just as soon as appropriate legis- 
lation mirroring an anti-0O.P.A. attitude can be enacted. 

One whisper in Washington is that a list of products which are @ 
to remain under control is to be announced, and that all items not he 
included in the list will be released automatically from regulations. 
It is said that when textiles come up for consideration, such products 
will be decontrolled upon an item-by-item basis and that each decision 
will be governed by the end use of the item and its supply. 

The Civilian Production Administration seems to be looking 
more kindly upon the textile industry. C.P.A. officials are reported 
to be co-operating in arrangements, to relinquish most of this 
agency's controls on textile manufacturing before the end of the 
fourth quarter. 


COMPARE 


Does your present strapping have ALL of these features? 


ACK OF STRET \ 

DODENHOFF 

V UNIFORMITY OF THICKNESS FABRIC 

V RESISTANCE TO HEAT?) RAPPING 

V FLEXIBILITY : Has been scientifically 

Y LONG LIFE designed to meet ail of 
| these requirements of low 

V “NEOPRENE” TOUGHNESS J cost production efficiency 


A completely new, improved fabric strapping de- PRODUCED » 
veloped by the pioneer in the field. Immediate ET 


deliveries in any size, shape or thickness. W. D. DODENHOFF CO., Inc. 


619 RUTHERFORD ST. GREENVILLE. S.C. 
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MANNER IN WHICH 
PAPER IS WOUND 
AROUND FORMER 


The “Hole” Story 


A.P.T, Yarn Carriers are made to fit industry require- 


ments — not the reverse. This policy begins with the 
selection of the paper, for the laminated tubes, which 
is specially made for the purpose. 


Perfect balance is the number | requirement of any 
yarn carrier. A.P.T. achieves it by making the hole first. 
That is, a “former” of the correct size and taper repre- 
sents the hole and the paper is wound around it. Thus 
hole and tube are always concentric, the carrier runs 
true, and vibration and wear on spindles and bearings 
are greatly reduced. This is the “hole” story of A.P.1 
Yarn Carriers. 


Other requirements for the perfect yarn carrier are 
listed herewith. A.P.T. Yarn Carriers meet them all. 
Give them a chance to improve the quality of your pro- 


duction and to reduce costs. They are adaptable to the — 


spinning, twisting or weaving of all types of fibres. 


YARN 


10 REQUIREMENTS 


OF THE IDEAL 
YARN CARRIER 


7 Perfectly balanced to run 
true on spindle and minimize 
vibration. 


2 Perfect spindle cling to pre- 
vent slippage and wear. 


S Resistance to distortion to 
promote free delivery of 
yarn in shuttle, or when used 
for other supply purposes. 


¢ Free from static, again pro- 
moting free delivery of yarn. 


5S Deep, well rounded corruga- 
tions which keep yarn in 
place and control delivery 
without retarding it. 


6 Free from splinters or chip- 
ping, which would damage 
fibres. 


7 Highly resistant to splitting, 
thus reducing breakage and 
replacement. 


§ Light in weight, thus reducing 
power consumption. 


9 Great strength, in spite of 
light weight, with resultant 
long life. 


70 Low ultimate cost because of 


total savings effected. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 * WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Sales Representatives: Jesse Hodges, P, O, Box 784, Charlotte; N. C. — James Lb, Coffield, ir., 360 North Michigan. Ayenve, Chicago, iil. 
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